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Statomycin 


the 
tdeal 
antibiotic 
safe, bactericidal 
well-tolerated 


Statomycin (erythromycin, CSL} ‘is fast-acting end covers a 
broad bacteriostatic range without side effect. Statomycin 


therapy is indicated for treatment of infections of the respira- 
tory, gastro-intestinal, end genitourinary tracts, and for septi- 
cemias or local infections. Statomycin |.M. is particularly useful 
when initiating treatment, and convenient when administering 
in hospitals or to large animals as it quickly produces a high 
antibiotic concentration in the tissues. For supplemen‘ary treat- 
ment, or dispensing, Statomycin Tablets are supplied in 
strengths of 100 mg., and 250 mg., end also in a tablet com- 
bined with three sulfas. 


CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 1124 HARNEY, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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KETOSOL’S exclusive formula spells 
successful treatment of Ketosis patients 


25% dextrose supplies carbohydrates at low cost; 
does not burden the patient with extra energy re- 
quirements as do sorbitol, glycerol, sodium ace- 
tate, etc.; does not cause metabolic changes as do 
cortisone or ACTH. 

25% fructose Converts to liver glycogen rapidly; 
is readily utilized; does not result in excessive 
blood levels; is not excreted in urine to the degree 
or as rapidly as dextrose. 


Acetylmethionine Aids growth, repair and metabol- 
ism of all tissues; helps convert dietary protein to 
tissue protein, improves liver function; promotes 
hormone production; aids reversal of metabolic 
trend usually found in ketosis. 

Inorganic phosphotes Helps patients regain nor- 
mal carbohydrate metabolism, reducing chance of 
relapse; potassium phosphate aids regaining of 
normal blood potassium level. 


Primarily for ketosis, practitioners also find KETOSOL an excellent supportive therapy 
in milk fever and shock. Dosage is 50 to 500 cc for large animals and 10 to 50 cc 
for small animals, administered intravenously. é 


Supplied In: 


12—500 ce vials 


® 
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Now with 


(Chlorpromazine, S.K.F.) 


FOR VETERINARY USE ONLY | 


you can control pain, 


excitement, vomiting... safely, 
effectively in your practice...every day 


Now available to veterinarians in these dosage forms: 


2 cc. ampules containing 50 mg. “Thorazine’ in boxes of 6 

m Multiple dose vials (25 mg. per cc.) 10 cc. and 50 cc. 
Tablets, 10 mg., in bottles of 50 

Tablets, 25 mg., in bottles of 50 and 500 


Pitman-Moore Company is 
4 sole distributor of “Thorazine’ 
to the Veterinary Profession 


°T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off., Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia, 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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(Correspondence 


December 20, 1957 


Dear Editor: 


In the December 15 issue of the JOURNAL 
I notice the article on repair of the ante- 
rior cruciate ligament by Dr. Gibbens. I 
was delighted as this was the first time 
that I have seen a published report on the 
procedure. However, I was greatly disap- 
pointed when I read it, as all that happened 
was that I became confused. 

I once witnessed a movie of the proce- 
dure using Paatsama’s technique, but who 
can take notes in the dark? I don’t know 
whether Dr. Gibbens was too brief in his 
writings or that the editors chopped it 
down, but the article needs elucidation and 
a series of sketches showing the operation 
in step form. Consider the fact that you 
had never seen this operation performed 
and had never seen pictures of the proce- 
dure. Now read the description for the 
drilling of holes in the femur and tibia. 
Oh, how a couple of sketches would have 
rounded out this point and left the practi- 
tioner with a clear understanding of how 
and where to proceed. 

I commend Dr. Gibbens very highly on 
the article as this was needed in print, but 
I think your readers are due a clearer 
picture of the operation. 

Very truly yours, 
W. E. SNYDER 


Haddonfield, N. J. 


[This criticism is well taken. First, it 
should remind authors of what readers 
wish. Second, it called our attention to the 
fact that, after requesting considerable in- 
formation to make the article more com- 
plete, the editor failed (mental lapse) to 
notice that the artist had not shown the 
thong penetrating the bones, and that an 
adequate legend had not been prepared 
(see correction on page 163)—EpD.] 
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SERVING THE GRADUATE VETERINARIAN EXCLUSIVELY 


THE 


NATIONAL LABORATORIES 


CORPORATION Affiliated 


KANSAS CITY 
CO-OWNED(A 


4 
New from theffesearch department of NLC is direction 
contains: Iron, Cobalt, Copper, Calcium, 
Zine, Vitamin A, Vitomin D, Pantothenic Acid, Riboflavin, 
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Clinical results in 592 dogs 


Use as a therapeutic shampoo in eczemas, Total 
seborrheic dermatitis, scaly skin, otitis ex- 
terna, nonspecific dermatitis, demodectic | Weeping dermatitis 


("Moist Eczema”) 
mange, fungus infections. — 


Available in 4.5 oz. and 3 Ib. jars. (“Summer Eczema”) 
Seborrheic dermatitis 
(including otitis externa) 127-(93%) 


The effectiveness of FOSTEEN is provided by Sebulytic® (dioctyl sulfosuccinate, alkyl aryl 
polyether sulfonate and lauryl sulfoacetate) a new combination of surface active cleansing, 


penetrating and wetting agents with remarkable antiseborrheic, keratolytic, antibacterial 
and antifungal action—enhanced by sulfur 2%, salicylic acid 2% and hexachlorophene 1%. 


order FOSTEEN from these distributors 


A. 3. Buck & Son Frank E. Lentz Co. Northland Veterinary Supply Co. 
Baltimore 13, Md. Philadelphia 4, Pa. St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Arizona Veterinary Supply Ce., Inc. Northwest Veterinary Supply Ce. 
Mesa, Ariz. Oregon City, Ore. 
Barber Veterinary Supply Co., Inc. Seattle, Wash. 
Richmond 20, Va. Pioneer Laboratories 
Central City Chemical Consolidated Houston, Tex. 
San Francisco 5, Cobsf. Sharpe & Vejar Company 
Central Surgical Supply Co. / Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
Fitchburg, Mass. Standard Veterinary Products Ce. 
Chicago Veterinary Supply, Inc. New York 1, WY. 
Chicago 18, til. 
Columbus Serum Company 
Columbus 7, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Ind. Fort Worth 4, Tex. 


Edwards Veterinary Supply Co. Nelson 
Kansas City 8, Mo. Sioux Falls, $.0. 


Write for clinical reprint and samples. Available only to the profession. 


acter mor Trective. 
Good to 
Excellent 
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(prepared medium) 


E-MED 


THE DISPOSABLE CULTURE PLATE IN A STERILE BAG 


with your choice of media 


for routine bacteriology 
Blood Agar MacConkey Agar 


Chocolate Agar Desoxycholote Citrate Agar 


E.M.B. Agar 


for routine mycology 
Sabouraud Dextrose Agor 
Mycosel Agor 

Littman Oxgoall Agor 


(other media on request) 


With PRE-MED, you are always ready to culture 
fresh specimens—no matter how many miles you 
may be from your laboratory. Even perishable speci- 
mens become routine to handle. With ready-to-use 
PRE-MED, you simply open the sterile ovter bag and 
streak the plate. Read when incubation is complete 
—then destroy. 

Once you use this unique diagnostic aid you will 


always wont a supply in your refrigerator. You'll 
want to put at least two or three in your bog when 
you go out on calls. Plates are usable for months 
under normul refrigeration. Bog may be resealed 
for prolonged incubation; it also provides a handy 
Protective covering when field specimens are being 
brought back to the laboratory. 

Available in boxes of 3 units (minimum order) at 
$.50 per unit. Lower cost in quantity. 


HYLAND LABORATORIES 4501 Colorado Bivd., Los Angeles 89, Calif. 
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PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Histacount | 
Bookkeeping samples and literature, no — 
obligation on my part. 


Dr 


Address. 


really saves me work 
MAIL 
COUPON 
| TODAY/ 
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MODERN 
ELECTRO- 
MEDICAL 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE | 


BY BIRTCHER 


Are you aware of the electro-medical-surgical 
equipment available to your practice? A pioneer 
in the field for more than a quarter-century, BIRTCHER 
offers you the finest equipment, especially adaptable 
for your requirements. Check the items listed below for 
descriptives and selected Reprints. 


the HYFRECATOR [)$POT-QUARTZ 


Desiccation, Fulguration, Coagulation Ultraviolet Spot<gnt 
Every veterinarian should For localized germicidal 
have one of these handy radiation. Helps get rid of fungi 


units in his office. Invaluable and other skin infections. 
for quick, easy removal of “Spotlight” operation 
surface and other accessible allows use in smal! and dif- 


growths. More than 150,000 ficult- access areas. Compact, 
in daily use internationally. lightweight, always ready 
for use. 


DETACH ENTIRE PAGE. 


_| the MEGASON _] the CRUSADER 
Ultrasonic Units Shortwave Diathermy 
Remarkable results in Short wave diathermy 
- reducing swelling and pain produces heat deep within 
~ from traumatic injuries. the tissue in a matter of 
The MEGASONS have the seconds. The CRUSADER is 
5-position transducer and the only short wave 
5 CM’ crystal so necessary diathermy machine in the 
for effective application in lower price range equipped 
- small and concave areas. for the large area technic. 


Check the items on which you 
wish reprints and descriptives, 


C) the BLENDTOME tear out and mail 


Office Electrosurgical Unit this entire page to... 


Provides all the currents — THE BIRTCHER 


used in electrosurgery. 
A tube circuit for cutting, a CORPORATION 
Department AVM-258 


spark-gap for coagulation, 
and a blend of both for any 43 ey nee California 
desired degree of hemostasis. Se 
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Legislative News._-The U.S.D.A. budget, submitted to Congress for fiscal 1959, 
included $60,744,890 for all research in ARS; Plant and Animal Disease and 
Pest Control, $42,132,000, with the latter including $15,000,000 for eradicating 
brucellosis (see JOURNAL, Jan. 15, 1958, adv. p. 10); Meat Inspection, $17,- 
326,000; AMS (poultry), $7,000,000. 


The President requested $2,792,904,000 for Department of H.E.W. for fiscal 
1959. Among the specific amounts included were Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, $10,664,000, and Public Health Service, $522,089,000. President Eisen- 
hower, in his budget message, although stating Congress should enact legis- 
lation for construction grants to build medical school classrooms to meet 
medical and dental manpower needs, requested no specific funds. The regular 
$30 million for the laboratory research facilities program was requested 


The Ways and Means Committee held hearings January 24 on the Jen- 
kins-Keogh tax-deferment plan for the self-employed (see JOURNAL, Sept. 15. 
1957, adv. p. 6). Four witnesses, testifying for the American Thrift Assembly, 
which is composed of approximately 40 organizations including the AVMA, 
presented a strong case for the professions and other groups concerned. Early 
enactment of the legislation was urged to correct a long-standing inequity. In 
addition, the American Veterinary Medical Association filed a prepared state 
ment with the Committee. * * * * 


New Bills.—H.R. 9904 (Rep. Cooley, D., Ga.) and S. 3076 (Sen. Ellender, 
D., La., by request) would amend Section 12, Act of May 29, 1884, relating to 
research on foot-and-mouth disease and other animal diseases. A new clause 
would be added permitting the Secretary of Agriculture to transport said 
virus in the original package across the mainland under adequate safeguards. 


H.R. 10176 (Rep. Landrum, D., Ga.) and H.R. 10197 (Rep. Dixon, R., Utah) 
would amend the Poultry Products Inspection Act to clearly authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to waive the requirements of Section 10 thereof (P.L. 85- 
172, Aug. 28, 1957), under such conditions and to such extent as he prescribes 
in connection with inspection under the act prior to Jan. 1, 1959. S. 2931 (Sen. 
Talmadge, D., Ga.) would amend the Act to clarify the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to pay for certain inspections and to authorize the proc- 
essing of inspected and noninspected poultry and poultry products in the | 
same establishments prior to Jan. 1, 1959. ; 


S. 2917 (Sen. Thye, R., Minn.) would provide for a program of scholarships 
for college undergraduate and graduate level education, to be administered 
by the Commissioner of Education. Would authorize $25 million for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and $50 million fiscal 1960; thereafter, such amount as 
the Congress may determine necessary. 


H.R. 10046 (Rep. Burdick, R., N. Dak.) would prohibit any official of the 
United States government from treating water supplies with fluoride com- 


pounds. 
* * * 


Health Resources Advisory Committee.-.Appointed to the Committee by 
the President, under the chairmanship of Dr. Elmer Hess, past-president of the 
AMA, were: Miss Frances Graff, Grand Rapids, Mich., nursing profession; four 
physicians—Drs. Mary L. Gloechner, Conshohocken, Pa., William B. Walsh, 
Washington, D.C., George O. Whitecotton, Oakland, Calif, and Franklin 
Yoder, Cheyenne, Wyo. The Committee advises the ODM director on health 
and medical problems pertaining to mobilization, as well as functioning as the 
National Advisory Committee to Selective Service. 
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FOR A HIGH MEASURE OF PROTECTION 
AGAINST SWINE ERYSIPELAS LOSSES 


Affiliated Brand 
Anti-Swi 
Erysipelothri | 250 ‘ond 500 ec 
Va C Cl ne 


Affiliated 


Affiliated Brand ANTI-SWINE ERYSIPELAS 
SERUM is a specific for the acute disease. 
Affiliated Brand ERYSIPELOTHRIX RHUSI- 
OPATHIAE VACCINE used with Anti-Swine 
Erysipelas Serum establishes active immunity 
(usually to market-age) against erysipelas . . . the 
choice of many Veterinarians to control acute 
outbreaks of the disease. 

Affiliated Brand erysipelas serum and vaccine must 
pass exacting potency, safety and purity tests. 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. 
Grain Belt Supply Co. 


Produced for and sold to graduate veterinarians only 


Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. 
co, 


Made by men who know meat to assure 


balanced nutrition dogs love 


PARD— 


all a dog needs or wants 
Canned Pard is the result of years of 


research in Swift’s laboratories and 


kennels. It has that Good Beef Taste 
dogs love. Thoroughly tested, canned 
Pard contains juicy beef variety 
meats, ground beef bone and just the 
right amount of beef fat. Fortified 
with extra vitamins and minerals, too. 
You can switch — with safety — to 
canned Pard. It’s meaty, nutritiousand 
a great “‘mixer.”’ All top quality at a 
reasonable price. Compare the. label. 
Order from your Swift Salesman today. 


PARD MEAL— 


meatiest you can feed 


Pard Meal contains more protein de- 
rived from meat than any other lead- 
ing type of dog meal. For example, 
248% more meat fibers (protein) than 
the average of 5 other well-known 
brands. In fact, Pard Meal is so richly 
concentrated that you can feed up to 
25% less compared with other leading 
dry dog foods. Test Pard Meal your- 
self. Feed it dry, moist or mixed with 
canned Pard. Available as Homoge- 
nized Pard Meal or in conventional 
flaked type meal. . .in 25-or50-lb. bags. 


PARD DEPARTMENT U. S. YARDS * CHICAGO, ILt. 


1O2"2 YEAR 
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new ALBAPLEX’ capsules plug the 


therapeutic loopholes when infection persists 


Comprehensive antibacterial coverage 
in most infections, especially in the 
presence of resistant strains of mi- 
crococci 


Albaplex therapy is the logical approach 
to a variety of mixed infections of dogs 
and cats, including those trouble- 
some infections in which micrococci 


are present 


Check the many advantages offered by Albaplex 
e wide range coverage of gram-positive and gram- 
negative pathogens 

e reinforced with Albamycint for special action 
against strains of micrococci resistant even to 
broad-spectrum antibiotics 

¢ rapid gastrointestinal absorption with excep- 
tionally high and persistent blood ievels 

¢ specifically designed for small-animal dosage 
¢ maximum therapeutic effectiveness at mini- 
mum cost 


Each capsule contains 60 mg. of Panmycint phosphate 
(equivalent to 60 mg. of tetracycline hydrochloride) and 
60 mg. of Albamycin (as novobiocin calcium). Supplied 
in bottles of 16 and 100. 


| Upjohn | VETERINARY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT/THE UPJOHN COMPANY/KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN “TRADEMARK TTRADEMARK, REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 
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FOR BETTER 
MANAGEMENT OF 
BARBITURATE 

ANESTHESIA 


Methetharimide, PARLAM TRADEMARK 


THE BARBITURATE 
ANTAGONIST 
OF CHOICE 


INCREASES RESPIRATION 
. +» RESTORES REFLEXES 
SHORTENS SLEEPING TIME 


MIKEDIMIDE is indicated 
¢ As a STRONG RESPIRATORY STIMULANT 


| in the presence of barbiturates. 
MIKEDIMIDE hes a high — ¢ As a STRONG CIRCULATORY STIMULANT 
index, and no signs Of pees oo in the presence of barbiturates. 
. Animals co 
been egypingnnereny” almost ot * To QUICKLY AMBULATE the animal after surgery. 
to sleep of bar- 
will, by the oe without ¢ To SHORTEN SLEEPING TIME under anesthesia. 
nd j 
rent bore to the animal. ¢ For ROUTINE ANTAGONISM THERAPY against 
barbiturate anesthesia. 
. lied in 10 ml. * For EMERGENCY TREATMENT for barbiturate 
60 mi, and 120 ml. multiple overdose and respiratory depression. 
se. 
vials for parenteral ¥ * To ACHIEVE A “SAFE PLANE” of anesthesia . @ 
during and after prolonged surgery. 


Literature available on request. 


*Patent appiied for. 
c 


ORPORATION @ 340Canal Street New York 13, N.Y. 
SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Someried Ave., Montreal, Que. 


“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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(water-soluble glycosides of cascara CIBA) 


Peristaltin is a standardized solution of 
water-soluble glycosides of cascara sagrada. 


Acting chiefly on the colon, Peristaltin 
softens the contents and, by improving 
peristalsis, overcomes intestinal stasis and 
promotes evacuation. Physiologic standard- 
ization assures uniform cathartic activity. 


Indications: Constipation, whether due to 
obstruction of the large intestine (especial- 
ly in horses), gastric disturbances, enteritis 
or paresis and impaction of the rumen. 


Administration: Parenterally. 


Doses may be repeated if necessary 


SUPPLIED: Multiple-dose Vials, 125 ml., each 
ml. containing 0.2 Gm.; cartons of 1. 


EFFECTIVE VETERINARY DRUGS IN THE CIBA TRADITION 


Peristaltin’ 


STABLE, NONTOXIC LAXATIVE 
WELL SUITED FOR 
HYPODERMIC ADMINISTRATION 
—ESPECIALLY IN HORSES 


OTHER DRUGS AVAILABLE: 


Coramine® 


(nikethamide c1pa) 


Digifolin® 


(purified digitalis glycosides 


Metandren® 


(methyltestosterone cipa) 


Nupercainal® Ointment 


(dibucaine ointment 


Ovocylin® dipropionate 


(estradiol dipropionate cra) 


Perand ren® propionate 


(testosterone propionate cIBa) 


Pyribenzamine hydrochloride 


(tripelennamine hydrochloride cia) 


(reserpine cima) 


Serpasil® 


Trasentine® hydrochioride 


(adiphenine hydrochloride cia) 


Trasentine® Phenobarbital 


Vioform® 


(iodochlorhydroxyquin cma) 


Entero-Vioform® 


= I B A SUMMIT, N.J. 
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TELLING AMERICA ABOUT THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 


RADIO, TOO, 


SPEAKS 
FOR THE VETERINARIAN 


Associated 


ASSOCIATED VETERINARY LABORATORIES ; 
Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health Laboratori 


| 
1 
Veterinary 


Over 400 American radio stations are now broadcasting 
information about animal health problems . . . and the 
value of veterinary service in coping with those problems. 


This coast-to-coast radio drive goes on 52 weeks 

in the year. It covers every state in the Union. It is 
another step in the campaign by Associated Veterinary 
Laboratories to teach animal owners to call a 
veterinarian ... always ... in matters involving animal 
health. Tied in with this are three other powerful 
media, newspapers, farm magazines, and television, in a 
huge, nation-wide, year ’round effort on behalf of the 
veterinarian ... all carried out through Associated 
Veterinary Laboratories’ public relations outlet, 

the American Foundation for Animal Health! 

The ethical companies listed below are underwriting this 
program again this year, to further the 

interests of the profession. Your continued support 

will be sincerely appreciated. 


ai 
F 
“a 
Grain Belt Supply Co. Sioux Falls Laboratories, Inc. oe 
The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. The Southwestern Serum Co. ne 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. Allied Laboratories, Inc. PE 
Liberty Laboratories Armour Veterinary Laboratories 
The National Laboratories Corp. Bilve Cross Serum Co. 
- Norden Laboratories Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. ‘: 
Pitman-Moore Co. Corn States Laboratories, Inc. : 
Sioux City Serum Co. Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. ., 
17 


ARMIDEXA 


@ Increase resistance to pneumonia and scours. 


@ Prevent and treat hypochromic anemia. Return 

Decrease litter mortality. 

® Activate vital tissue enzymes PENNIES 
invested! 


responsive to iron therapy. 


Manufactured under license of Benger Labora- 
tories Ltd., Cheshire, England. 

Packaged in 10 dose 

vials (20 cc). 

DOSE: 2 cc intramus- 
cularly at 4-10 days 

of age. 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES 
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bacterial infections of: 
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© pyodermas 
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What in the world does electronics 
have to do with Friskies Dog Food? 


This master control “brain” in a typical 
Friskies plant is just one of the reasons why 
the goodness of Friskies Meal never varies 
from package to package...why every mor. 
sel is delicious, uniform, fully nourishing. 


Of course, there is still the human element, 
too. A dog can get only as much nourish- 
ment from a Meal as the manufacturer is 
willing to put into it. 

Friskies Meal has only the best of ingredi- 
ents in it...blended in such a way as to be 
most palatable to the dog. All ingredients 
are precision-weighed before blending to in- 
sure the right proportions. All are pre- 
cooked before the vitamins are added so that 
none of their values are destroyed by heat. 
Finally, an anti-oxidant is added to protect 
Friskies Meal from excessive oxidation. 


The resulting product is one you can feed 
and recommend with utmost confidence. 
Friskies Meal has the meaty taste and 
aroma dogs love. 


It mixes instantly, never mushes in the bowl. 
And it is a complete dog food — no supple- 
ments of any kind are needed. 


Friskies Meal comes in economical 25- and 
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THE CHESTER WHITE had its origin mainly in Chester and Delaware 
counties of Pennsylvania. It has always been a good farm hog. The 
sows produce and raise good-sized litters, the pigs are easy feeders, 
and the finished barrows are popular on the market. 


"M-L-V", EXCLUSIVE TRADEMARK of Fort Dodge Laboratories, 
designates Fort Dodge Brand Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera 
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immunity of more than three years has been demonstrated. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE is essentially a civil 
profession and yet it has a rich and signifi- 
cant military heritage. Many of the ad- 
vantages which the profession enjoys to- 
day, and may possess in the future, have 
their origins in military necessity. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Xenophon, the Greek historian and 
soldier (430-355 B.C.), was perhaps the 
first military veterinarian.22 He com- 
manded the “Ten Thousand” Greek troops 
in their retreat from the junction of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers to the Black 
Sea after the termination of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (ca. 400 B.C.).? 

Apsyrtus (ca. 332-334 A.D.) bears the 
distinction of being a veterinary officer in 
the cavalry of Constantine the Great, in 
Asia Minor.***:*?, He was responsible for 
the veterinary service and, in addition, he 
instructed the officers and cavalrymen in 
animal husbandry and sanitation.** He ac- 
curately described glanders and its mil- 
itary significance.** 

In 805 A.D., the Japanese emperor, 
Kammu, sent a “knight” to China to study 
veterinary medicine. This knight later pub- 
lished a book on the veterinary art.* Dur- 
ing the feudal civil wars, every Japanese 
war lord was accompanied by a veteri- 
narian.' 

Even through the so-called “Dark Ages,” 
the Mohammedans kept alive a tradition 
of science and learning. The Muslim schol- 
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ars were compilers and commentators pri- 
marily—yet they made certain contribu- 
tions to physiology and pharmacology, in- 
cluding treatises on veterinary medicine, 
e.g., works on the care and diseases of 
horses and of falcons. One of the greatest 
figures of the ensuing Renaissance period 
was Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), a 
versatile genius who excelled not only in 
painting, sculpture, and engineering, civil 
and military, but also in human and com- 
parative anatomy. His anatomical studies, 
unpublished during his lifetime, survive in 
the form of drawings which include such 
subjects as the anatomy of the horse, ox, 
sheep, bear, lion, dog, cat, and many others. 

The most important and influential fig- 
ure in anatomy during this period, how- 
ever, was Andreas Vesalius who, in 1543, 
published his great work on the structure 
of the human body. This masterpiece set 
the pattern for all subsequent work such 
as that of Carlo Ruini, who gave us the 
first modern anatomical study on the horse 
in 1598. The new anatomical discoveries 
came to fruition in the work of William 
Harvey who published his classic mono- 
graph in 1628. Through animal experi- 
ments, he discovered the circulation of the 
blood and established the experimental 
method in biological research. Stephen 
Hales (1677-1761), an Anglican curate, 
with his first measurements of the blood 
pressure of the horse, established the 
science of hemodynamics. 

The invention of the microscope and 
development of scientific societies and 
journals in the early 1700’s had far-reach- 
ing influences on veterinary medicine. 
Thus, the veterinarian of the eighteenth 
century already had a considerable reser- 
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voir of knowledge and tradition to draw 
on for further progress. 

Claude Bourgelat, the founder of the 
Royal Veterinary School of Lyon (1761) 
and Alfort (1765), performed various vet- 
terinary services for the mounted troops of 
King Louis XV of France’ and is perhaps 
the first military veterinarian of modern 
Europe. John Stanley, in 1759, became vet- 
erinary surgeon to a new regiment in the 
British Army known as the Nineteenth 
Light Dragoons.?! In 1777, John Gottlieb 
Wolstein established a veterinary school in 
Vienna for the purpose of educating mil- 
itary veterinarians.'® However, during the 
Revolutionary War (1773-1781), while the 
armies of the major European powers were 
beginning to obtain the services of grad- 
uate veterinarians, the artillery and horse 
regiments of General George Washington’s 
army were being served by horseshoers and 
farriers.2° Even during the War of 1812, 
treatment of sick animals in the American 
Army was the responsibility of the com- 
manding officer of a unit, his horseshoer, 
or farrier. 


wt 
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Fig. |—The cavalry veterinary sergeants appointed in 

186! wore the unitorm depicted by the sergeant at 
the right. 


In 1796,'° veterinarians were serving 
the British Army as regimental officers 
responsible to the regimental commander. 
In 1881, this veterinary service was or- 
ganized into a special department, and 
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later (1903) it was changed to an army 
veterinary corps. By the time the U.S. 
Army Veterinary Corps came into being, 
in 1916, the veterinarians of the British 
Army held commissioned rank up to and 
including major general. 


EARLY VETERINARY SERVICE IN 
THE U.S. ARMY 


During the 1800's, veterinarians were 
accorded commissioned status in the Swed- 
ish, French, German, and Austrian armies. 
When Captain George B. McClellan, U.S.A., 
later to become major general in the Civil 
War,'’ was detailed as an observer with 
the Allied Armies in the Crimean War 
(1854-1856), he was afforded an opportuni- 
ty to study the veterinary service of the 
French and British armies. In 1856, he rec- 
ommended that a veterinary school be 
established in the U.S. Army for the train- 
ing of veterinarians and cavalry officers. 
At that time, veterinary service in the 
Army was still being provided by horse- 
shoers, farriers, and local civilian veter- 
inary surgeons hired by the Quarter- 
master’s Department.® 

In 1861, the War Department estab- 
lished two cavalry regiments and au- 
thorized each?’:?* to have one veterinary 
sergeant (fig. 1).'2 Two years later,?* Con- 
gress authorized each regiment of cavalry 
to include one veterinary surgeon with the 
rank of regimental sergeant major. Subse- 
quently, the War Department prescribed 
the method by which candidates would be 
examined and specified that they would be 
appointed by the Secretary of War. In 1879, 
appointments as veterinary surgeons in the 
Army were limited to graduates of estab- 
lished and reputable veterinary schools.** 

During the Civil War, one veterinary 
surgeon was authorized for each regular 
and volunteer cavalry regiment.?® In addi- 
tion, several civilian veterinarians were 
employed by the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment.2? Although it has been stated"! 
that President Lincoln offered the rank of 
lieutenant to several graduate veteri- 
narians during the war, these data are not 
verified.2° On at least one occasion, the 
President had the opportunity to commis- 
sion a graduate veterinarian who had de- 
clined an appointment as a veterinary ser- 
geant and, in fact, did commission him a 
quartermaster.** 

In 1866, four additional cavalry regi- 
ments were authorized for duty in the oc- 
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cupation of the South and in the West.'’ 
These new regiments each were authorized 
an additional veterinary surgeon with the 
rank of regimental sergeant major.” 
Thus, the six old cavalry regiments had 
one veterinary surgeon each, receiving 
$75 a month, while the new regiments had 
two each, one receiving $100 and the other 
$75. This inequality existed until after the 
Spanish American War. In the same year, 
the status of the military veterinarian was 
altered by a ruling of the Secretary of 
War, which held that veterinarians were 
civilian employees and not members of the 
Army. They continued to receive the same 
pay but had no authority over enlisted 
men; they were deprived of retirement 
privileges, allowances for quarters, fuel, 
and rations. This condition persisted for 
45 years,’'"* or until after the Spanish 
American War (fig. 2).'* 

Dismayed by the tremendous loss of 
horses and mules experienced during the 
Civil War, General Grant, who was an ex- 
pert horseman,** induced Congress in 1868 
to employ Mr. Dunbar, a Canadian farmer, 
for one year to lecture to the veterinarians 
and farriers of the Army.** Mr. Dunbar, a 
rather controversial figure, claimed to have 
discovered a means of trimming horses’ 
feet which prevented lameness. This ap- 
pointment represented a sincere desire on 
the part of General Grant to improve the 
veterinary service of the Army. 

General Philip Sheridan, who was in 
command of the Cavalry Corps of the 
Army of the Potomac at the close of the 
Civil War, visited Europe as an observer 
with the Prussian Army during the Fran- 
co-Prussian War and, while there, ob- 
served the status of the veterinary corps 
of the Prussian military establishment, In 
1887, when he became chief of staff, he 
took an active interest in improving the 
veterinary service of the Army. He is re- 
ported to have made plans for a profes- 
sional corps of commissioned veterinary 
officers, but he died before he was able to 
put these plans before Congress.?® 

During the years between the Civil and 
Spanish American wars, repeated but un- 
successful efforts were made to obtain 
congressional action which would improve 
the veterinary service of the army and 
grant commissioned status to veteri- 
narians. In 1879, the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment was authorized to employ a 
limited number of civilian veterinarians as 
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inspecting surgeons or department veteri- 
nary surgeons.**? The quartermaster also 
hired several civilian veterinarians as in- 
spectors of animals at some of its larger 
animal depots. 


—AFIP photograph 

Fig. 2—The cavalry veterinary surgeon of 1888, « 

civilian employee of the army, is depicted by the 
nonuniformed man in white. 


During the Spanish American War, the 
number of military veterinarians author- 
ized for the cavalry was not increased. 
The cavalry veterinarians were graduates 
of reputable schools, but a large number 
of civilian veterinarians, many of them 
products of diploma mills, were employed 
for duty with the quartermaster and, for 
the first time, with the artillery. 

The embalmed beef scandal and other 
subsistence supply problems encountered 
during the Spanish American War led to 
the establishment of a meat-inspection sub- 
sistence department in the Army in 1901.*° 
A veterinarian was employed by the Sub- 
sistence Department of the Army to oper- 
ate this new service. By 1906, four addi- 
tional veterinarians were added to the staff 
and meat inspection was established as a 
function of the veterinarian in the Army.” 

At the close of the war, Congress pro- 
vided for a veterinary sergeant in each 
battery of field artillery, in addition to 
veterinarians authorized for the cavalry 
and hired by the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment.® In 1899, the United States became 
involved in the Philippine insurrection. In 
the same year, the Army was reorganized 
and two grades of veterinarians were pro- 
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vided for the cavalry. The senior grade 
was authorized the pay and allowances of 
a second lieutenant; the junior grade, the 
pay and allowances of a sergeant major.*° 

In 1900, when the Army furnished an 
expeditionary force for the Boxer Rebel- 
lion in China as part of an international 
military expedition,® the United States was 
the only one of this seven-nation alliance 
which did not have a corps of commis- 
sioned veterinary officers within its Army. 
In comparison, the Japanese Army had es- 
tablished a veterinary service in 1871, and 
four years later it was separated from the 
medical department and designated an in- 
dependent unit. In 1879, the Japanese ap- 
pointed an army veterinary general. 

In 1901, the U.S. Army was again reor- 
ganized®* and the strength of the cavalry 
and artillery was significantly increased. 
Two veterinarians were authorized for 
each regiment of field artillery, to make a 
total of 42 veterinarians, all of equal rank. 
They drew the pay and allowances of a 
second lieutenant mounted, and ranked 
above enlisted personnel and cadets but be- 
low commissioned officers. The uniform 
prescribed for cavalry and artillery vet- 
erinarians was that of an officer without 
the shoulder straps but with the “U.S.” 
collar device (fig. 3). The reorganization 
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Fig. 3—Collar insignia of the cavalry veterinarian in 


did not alter the hiring of civilian veteri- 
narians by the Subsistence and the Quar- 
termaster’s Department for meat inspec- 
tion and other supply activities. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A VETERINARY CORPS 


Through the early 1900’s, several legis- 
lative proposals were introduced in Con- 
gress to consolidate the various veterinary 
services of the Army and to authorize a 
responsible status for the military veteri- 


narians. On June 3, 1916, Congress passed 
the National Defense Act, which for the 
first time provided for a separate corps and 
a commissioned status. The veterinary 
services of the Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
and Quartermaster Corps were combined 
within the Medical Department as the 
Veterinary Corps. All qualified uniformed 
and civilian veterinarians on duty with the 
Army were given an opportunity to be in- 
tegrated into this new corps with ranks 
from second lieutenant through major, de- 
pending upon the length of their military 
service. Thus, nearly 1,600 years after 
Constantine appointed a veterinarian to 
the status of an officer in the legions of 
Rome, the first veterinarian was commis- 
sioned an officer in the U. S. Army. 

The United States entered World War 
I shortly after the passage of the new act 
and before an effective veterinary corps 
could be organized. However, the corps 
rapidly took form and expanded from an 
initial strength of less than 100 officers to 
over 2,000 at the close of the war. During 
the conflict, military veterinarians func- 
tioned in a variety of capacities. They pro- 
vided veterinary service for mounted units, 
inspected meat and dairy products intended 
for army purchase, and conducted labora- 
tory services and research. 

Until 1922, except for June to November 
of 1917, an officer of the Medical Corps 
functioned as chief of the Veterinary Divi- 
sion of the Medical Department. Veteri- 
narians were not authorized to hold per- 
manent grades above the rank of major, 
but several were temporarily promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel and colonel 
in the National Army of World War I. At 
the end of the war, the corps was quickly 
reduced in strength as the Army demobi- 
lized. 

In the National Defense Act of 1920, 
provision was made for the continuance of 
the Veterinary Corps and for the promotion 
of veterinary officers to the ranks of lieu- 
tenant colonel and colonel on a permanent 
basis in the Regular Army, Officer Reserve 
Corps, and National Guard. Between 1920 
and the beginning of World War II,* a 
series of army regulations were promul- 
gated setting forth the duties, functions, 
and responsibilities of the Veterinary Serv- 
ice and its relationship to the Medical De- 
partment and the Army as a whole. The 
Army Veterinary School, established dur- 
ing World War I as a meat and dairy hy- 
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giene training installation in Chicago, IIl., 
increased the scope of its activities, and 
a postgraduate course of instruction for 
veterinary officers was instituted shortly 
before the move to the Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center in Washington, D.C., in 
1924. Later, a school of instruction for en- 
listed technicians was established. Re- 
serve officers’ training corps units were 
authorized and activated at four colleges of 
veterinary medicine in the early 1920's. 

When the United States entered World 
War II in 1941, the Army and Navy were 
set up as provided by the National Defense 
Act of 1920; however, emergency war 
powers were granted the President by 
various enactments of Congress, permit- 
ting rapid expansion of the Armed Forces 
by executive order. 

During the war, the strength of the Vet- 
erinary Corps was greatly expanded by 
calling reserve officers to active duty or 
by commissioning nonreservists. The reg- 
ularly authorized strength of the Corps 
was not increased, but a total of more than 
2,000 officers served in the Corps during 
the war, 85 to 90 per cent of these engaged 
in food inspection activities..* During this 
period, over 27 billion pounds of foods of 
animal origin were inspected at the time 
of army procurement. Of this amount, 5.3 
per cent was rejected. Converted to mone- 
tary terms, this amounted to a saving of 
over $88 million to the government." 

In the performance of this tremendous 
food inspection activity and in conjunction 
with the other training, animal service, 
laboratory and research activities of the 
Corps, military veterinarians of the Army 
served in every corner of the world. In 
March, 1942, a veterinary officer was pro- 
moted to the temporary rank of brigadier 
general for the first time. 


PEACETIME VETERINARY SERVICE 


At the conclusion of the war, many tem- 
porary officers were commissioned in the 
Army Reserve, a few applied for commis- 
sions in the Regular Army Veterinary 
Corps, and many reservists remained on 
extended active duty. The National Securi- 
ty Act of 1947 provided for a greatly 
expanded peacetime Army, Navy, and Air 
Force and increased the size of the Veteri- 
nary Corps to 189 regular officers. In addi- 
tion, a sizable number of reservists were 
maintained on active duty. New congres- 
sional legislation required veterinarians to 


be initially commissioned as second lieu- 
tenants rather than first lieutenants, as 
had been the practice since the mid-1930’s. 
However, the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
authorized a permanent grade of brigadier 
general to one veterinary officer. During 
1948 to 1949, veterinary reserve officers’ 
training units were re-established at six 
colleges of veterinary medicine and func- 
tioned there until 1956. 

In 1949, the National Security Act was 
amended, the most notable provision con- 
cerning the Veterinary Service being the 
establishment of a separate Air Force Med- 
ical Service. At this time and until Jan- 
uary, 1950, the Veterinary Service of the 
Air Force was provided by two veterinary 
activities located in two different directo- 
rates of the Air Force Medical Service. In 
January, 1950, with the approval of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, the 
functions and staff of the two veterinary 
activities were consolidated into a single 
Veterinary Service. The chief of this serv- 
ice, a colonel, was raised to the rank of 
brigadier general in June, 1953. The fol- 
lowing month, military veterinarians were 
authorized to receive the same professional 
allowances as medical and dental officers of 
the Armed Forces. In 1954, Congress pro- 
vided that veterinarians would initially be 
commissioned first lieutenants. 

Since 1946, the Veterinary Service of 
the Army and Air Force have continued to 
be active in food hygiene. In recent years, 
army veterinarians have also inspected an 
estimated 90 per cent of highly perishable 
and expensive foods of animal origin used 
by the Navy and Marine Corps.’* They are 
also actively engaged in preventive medi- 
cine, radiological and bacteriological re- 
search, laboratory medicine, laboratory 
animal medicine, pathology, and various 
research services essential to the national 
defense. A number of army and air force 
veterinary officers have been detailed to the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Navy, and 
other groups within our defense establish- 
ment which require their services in re- 
search programs. 
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Report on Zoonoses 
The following items are from the reports Mor- 
bidity and Mortality issued weekly by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Newcastle Disease.—A laboratory work- 
er, in Iowa, while working with embryonat- 
ing eggs infected with Newcastle disease 
virus, accidentally spattered a droplet into 
his eye. The following day, the man had 
acute conjunctivitis and the virus was iso- 
lated from the eye. Recovery was complete 
in one week and the other eye remained 
normal, This was the fifth such case at 
that laboratory in recent years. The virus 
was recovered from three of these persons. 
—Nov. 8, 1957. 
Tuberculosis, Avian type.—A patient in 
a sanitorium, in Kentucky, was found to 
have avian-type tuberculosis —Nov. 15, 
1957. 
Encephalitis.—Three cases of western 
equine encephalitis, in man, have been con- 
firmed, in Utah, and there were 2 other 
presumptive cases.—Nov, 15, 1957. 
Psittacosis.—Psittacosis was positively 
diagnosed in three women with pneumonic 
infections, in California (Nov. 15, Dec. 6, 
Dec. 13, 1957), and in a boy with similar 
infection, in Oregon (Dec. 6, 1957). All of 
these persons had contact with aviaries of 
parakeets or other psittacine birds. Three 
more cases were reported in persons work- 
ing in a turkey-processing plant in Ore- 
gon. The birds were from the same farm 
as was involved in the reported 1956 inci- 
dent (Dec. 13, 1957). All seven patients 
were treated with tetracycline and recov- 
ered, but one person had a relapse after 
two weeks. 
Brucellosis.—Of 13 cases reported as 
brucellosis, in California, in the June 22, 
1957 report, further evaluation indicates 
that 11 of the 13 were probably not bru- 
cellosis. They have been excluded from the 
annual total—Dec. 13, 1957. 
Rabies.—A student, in Michigan, was 
bitten on the finger by a bat found on the 
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basement floor of his residence. The bat 
died two days later and Negri bodies were 
found in its brain; also in the brains of 
inoculated mice after two passages. The 
actions of the mice were not typical of 
those inoculated with rabies street virus. 
- -Dec. 6, 1957. 

A cat attacked a child and an old man, 
in Pennsylvania, and Negri bodies were la- 
ter demonstrated in its brain.—Nov. 30, 
1957. 


Squirrel Has Vaccinal Rabies 

A pet squirrel given 1.5 cc. of modified 
anti-rabies vaccine (low egg passage, Flury 
strain), when 6 months old, became ill 21 
days later. On the fourth day, it developed 
convulsions and died. Negri bodies were 
not found in its brain, but inoculated mice 
showed signs of rabies in 14 days. This 
vaccine is safe and effective for dogs over 
3 months and cats over 6 months old, but 
it has not been adequately tested nor is it 
recommended for other species.—New 
Mexico Anim. Dis. Rep., Nov., 1957. 


Chronic Brucellosis in Man.—The clini- 
cal features of chronic brucellosis in man 
are so indistinct that they are often diag- 
nosed as psychoneurosis, influenza, or sar- 
coidosis. A survey of a rural practice area, 
in Britain, showed a 21 per cent incidence 
of sensitivity to brucellin——Brit. Med. J. 
(Nov. 9, 1957): 1082; 1100. 


Hydatidosis in Greece.—Examination of 
over 300,000 sheep in Greece showed no 
hydatidosis in lambs, 9.3 per cent in 2- 
year-olds, and 54 per cent in adults. Of 
55,000 swine, 2.33 per cent were affected. 
Infection in cattle is given as 29.0 per cent 
and in goats as 3.64 per cent.—Off. Inter- 
nat. des Epizoot. (May, 1957): 475. 


Transmission of Infectious Hepatitis in 
Man.—Two boys, bitten by different dogs 
and each given an injection of tetanus 
toxoid, both became acutely ill with hepa- 
titis (1 case associated with infectious 
mononucleosis) six weeks later. 

The answer to an inquiry as to the 
source of the hepatitis was that hepatitis 
has never been reported from dog bites, 
since the disease in dogs is not due to the 
same virus as infectious hepatitis in man. 
Infectious mononucleosis also has “never 
been reported to be produced by dogs.” 

It was assumed that the hepatitis was 
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due to the use of a contaminated needle or 
syringe used in giving the toxoid. Boiling 
needles and syringes for ten minutes in 
water will not destroy the virus of infec- 
tious hepatitis. Autoclaving for 15 minutes 
at 250 F., or one hour in a dry oven at 
329 F., are more reliable procedures.— 
J.Am.M.A. (Dec. 7, 1957): 1893. 


Tetanus in Man in the United States 

Tetanus continues to be 60 per cent fa- 
tal despite the effectiveness of mass teta- 
nus prophylaxis in World War II, and de- 
spite evidence of persistence of the ability 
to respond to recall antigenic stimuli for at 
least ten years. 

A four-year survey, to 1955, indicates 
an annual morbidity of 0.3 cases and 0.2 
deaths per 100,000 population. The inci- 
dence is highest in the southern states— 
1.5 in Florida, 1.3 in Alabama, 1.0 in Geor- 
gia, and 0.9 in Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. In the northern half of the 
U.S., the morbidity was over 0.2/100,000 
only in Connecticut, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Montana, and Idaho. 

The disease has a sharp seasonal pattern, 
increasing in the late summer and fall 
and dropping abruptly during the winter. 
—Am. J. Pub. Health (Dec., 1957): 1498. 


Horse Grippe in Europe 

A condition called “contagious catarrh 
of the respiratory tract” or “horse grippe” 
is reported to have been on the increase 
since 1955 in Germany. In 1955, it affected 
young colts only but, in 1956, animals of 
all ages, sexes, and breeds were affected. 

The incubation period is two to five days 
and the disease is marked by a temperature 
of up to 41 C. (105.8 F.), a dry painful 
cough lasting up to three weeks, and a 
seromucous nasal discharge. The conjunc- 
tiva is reddish and sometimes slightly ic- 
teric. There is a decrease of erythrocytes 
(4.2 to 5.5 billion) and an initial drop in 
leukocytes (8,000) followed, at the stage 
of bacterial complications, by a leukocy- 
tosis (14,000 to 20,000). 

Therapeutically, sulfonamides, especially 
sulfathiazole, have long been used. In 1955, 
a penicillin-streptomycin combination was 
tried but was not satisfactory. Good nurs- 
ing and supportive therapy are indicated. 
No satisfactory vaccines are available. An 
animal can contract the disease several 
times.—W. Schulze and Th. Hiepe, in 
Monatsh. f. Vet-med. (July 1, 1957): 344. 
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The Military Veterinarian’s Role in the Fresh Milk Supply 
for United States Armed Forces in Europe 


Major GEORGE M. GRIMES, V.C., U.S. Army 
Chicago, Illinois 


A SAFE SUPPLY of wholesome fresh milk 
and dairy products worth more than $15 
million was supplied to American military 
personnel and their families in Europe in 
1956. Members of the United States Army 
Veterinary Corps played the major role in 
assuring the safety and quality of the 
products supplied—they validated and 
helped establish areas free of bovine tuber- 
culosis; they approved and assisted in de- 
veloping sanitary sources of supply; and 
they instigated a continuing, vigilant in- 
spection program. 

Instead of the less palatable powdered 
or canned milk product, our military men 
and women in Europe have fresh dairy 
products. Fresh milk is a popular drink in 
mess halls, snack bars, hospitals, and 
homes. 

These products originate from sources 
approved and inspected by Veterinary 
Corps offices in Denmark, Holland, Ger- 
many, France, and Austria. The U.S. mil- 
itary zone of Germany is the area of 
largest consumption; however, large quan- 
tities are also consumed at U.S. military 
stations in France, Italy, and other parts 
of Germany (fig. 1). Veterinary corps of- 
ficers inspect the products at the source 
of supply and points of delivery, insuring 
safety and wholesomeness from cow to 
consumer. 

Stimulated, at least in part, by the de- 
sire to sell milk to the U.S. Army, which 
required that the herds be free of bovine 
tuberculosis, Denmark and Holland are 
reported to be entirely free'® of this dis- 
ease, and active eradication programs are 
underway in other countries. Also, Veter- 
inary Corps insistence on high sanitary 
standards for milk processing plants has 
caused a general improvement in sanitary 
conditions in the affected areas, a pre- 
mium being paid for milk intended for U.S. 
Army contracts. 

During World War II, Americans abroad 
thirsted for fresh milk but, because of the 

Major Grimes is with the U.S. Army Medical Service 
Meat and Dairy Hygiene School, Chicago, Ill. He was 


previously assigned to the Veterinary Detachment, 7779 
Army Unit, The Hague, Holland. 


high incidence of bovine tuberculosis and 
the low standards of sanitation in most 
European countries at that time, drinking 
milk from native sources was forbidden. 

As soon as the fighting troops became 
occupying troops, the theater command 
sought to establish a fresh milk supply. 

Many dairy cattle had been slaughtered 
for meat or killed during the war, and 
many of those remaining were tubercu- 
lous. Only Denmark and Norway were 
practically free of the disease. In 1951, 
infection in both countries was less than 
0.5 per cent." 

In Europe, during the war, distribution 
of fresh milk in bulk containers was the 
normal practice. At the end of the war, 
dairy sanitation was at a low ebb. Dairies 
suffered from lack of repair and some 
plants had been damaged during battles. 


FIRST SOURCE OF SUPPLY—DENMARK 


In Denmark, the dairy industry had suf- 
fered less damage than in other countries. 
Surveys made early in 1946 indicated that 
this country could furnish high quality 
fresh milk, from cattle free of tuberculo- 
sis, for U.S. contracts.** 

On April 24, 1946, the first fresh milk 
contract was drawn between the United 
States and the Danish Export Committee, 
and a veterinary corps officer was as- 
signed to Denmark to supervise and in- 
spect the process.** 

Originally, one plant was approved. As 
problems were solved, 14 plants were ap- 
proved. Raw milk from local dairy herds 
was processed, pasteurized, bottled, and 
shipped by truck to the Danish-German 
border, 30 to 125 miles from the plants. 

Veterinary corps officers and Danish 
veterinarians worked together to insure 
plant sanitation and product wholesome- 
ness. Veterinary inspectors at the border 
made final inspections and selected sam- 
ples for laboratory analysis. A system of 
coding was instigated to identify the dairy 
and date of production for milk which 
did not meet the requirements. 

In January, 1955, the Danish Export 
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Committee initiated an entirely new pro- 
gram.* A centralized bottling plant was 
equipped with American-type bottling ma- 
chines, and the plants which had previous- 
ly pasteurized and bottled the product then 
became raw milk-collecting stations. There 
was continuous inspection of the raw milk 
supply by a roving inspector, and also full- 
time inspection by a veterinary technician 
at the pasteurization plant. 

Among the first problems encountered 
was that of adequate containers. It was 


necessary to use glass bottles (approx. 2 
million per mo.) but these were not avail- 
able in Denmark and, to manufacture 
them, potash had to be brought from the 
Russian zone of Germany.*: The return of 
empty bottles was a constant and costly 
problem; so by 1955, all the milk supplied 
on U.S. contracts was in paper cartons. 

During the Berlin blockade, June, 1948, 
to May, 1949, fresh milk was flown into 
Berlin. After preparation in Denmark, it 
was shipped by rail to Frankfurt and 


Fig. |—Map showing sources of supply and delivery areas for over-all program in Europe. 
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transferred to nearby air bases for trans- 
loading into planes. Veterinary technicians 
made their usual inspections in the prepa- 
ration and delivery of the product. They 
also met new problems in flight conditions, 
compartment temperatures, and altitude 
(5,000 to 6,000 ft.) changes. In Berlin, a 
veterinary inspector checked the product 
as it was unloaded from planes into refrig- 
erated trucks for distribution in the city.” 

Early shipments from Denmark to Amer- 
ican bases in Germany and Austria were 
attempted in refrigerated trucks. These 
had been used during the war and were 
worn out. Finally, rail transportation was 
adopted and worked out satisfactorily. By 
September, 1946, deliveries were being 
made to seven major breakdown points in 
Germany and Austria. 

The transportation of fresh, pasteurized, 
bottled milk from Denmark to Vienna, Aus- 
tria, became the longest delivery route of 
its kind in the world (900 miles),*’ but 
a later route extended from Denmark 
through Salzburg, Austria, to Leghorn, 
Italy—more than 1,250 miles. In 1951 and 
1952, when new sources of supply were ap- 
proved, the length of delivery routes was 
reduced to an average of 400 miles’ (fig. 
1). 

Early in the program, hospital labora- 
tories near the delivery points tested sam- 
ples of the finished product. Later, the 
Fourth Field Medical Laboratory at Hei- 
delberg, Germany, was designated as the 
single official laboratory for examination 
of dairy products. 

When supply sources in other countries 
became interested in bidding on the con- 
tracts, it was necessary that specifications 
be prepared in order that bidding could be 
on an equal basis. The first specification for 
fresh milk became effective on July 1, 
1951.'8 It was frequently amended in order 
to cope with new problems as they devel- 
oped.*® Veterinary officers also prepared in- 
structional letters, technical memoranda, 
directives, and standard inspection proced- 
ures,?°:22.28 


GROWTH OF THE PROGRAM 

From 1946, when 2% million quarts of 
fresh milk were procured, the program ex- 
panded rapidly. In 1956, more than 90 
million quarts of fresh milk and cream 
were procured® (table 1). In the first three 
years of the program, only fresh pasteur- 
ized milk was obtained. However, in 1955, 


all of the fresh dairy products to which 
we are accustomed in this country were 
also made available. 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Until 1950, Denmark was the sole source 
of supply. However, with the military man- 
power build-up, of 1950 to 1951, new 
sources were added. The Netherlands was 
added in 1950, Germany and France in 
1952, and Austria in 1953. Competition 
reduced the price from 17 cents per liter 
(1.056 qt.) to less than 14 cents per quart.*° 

In the winter, 1949 to 1950, all dairy 
cattle in the Netherlands were required 
by law to be tested. Approximately 16 per 
cent of the total cattle population reacted 
positively, but two provinces in the north- 
ern part of the country”’ and islands along 
the western coast were free of the disease. 
In July, 1950, the first fresh milk and dairy 
products were obtained from the tubercu- 
losis-free areas. 

The Dutch government, in 1951, made 
subsidy funds ($26 million) available for 
the eradication of tuberculosis, part of it 
from Marshall Plan aid. In 1956, the entire 
country was declared free of bovine tuber- 
culosis. 

An army veterinary inspector circu- 
lated in the raw milk supply area checking 
the quality control program, inspecting col- 
lecting stations for sanitation, and demon- 
strating procedures to be used on the farm 
and in the collecting stations.They intro- 
duced the “off-the-bottom” sediment test 
method which is now in practical use in 
the Netherlands. 

The first specification for fresh milk 
limited the bacterial count for raw milk 
to 1,000,000 per milliliter, or less. Before 
the specification became effective, tests in- 
dicated the average count was approxi- 
mately 2,870,000 per milliliter; by 1956, 
it was 230,200 per milliliter.*5 

The milk was transported from the col- 
lecting stations to the processing plant in 
insulated bulk tank trucks (fig. 2). There 
veterinary inspectors worked around the 
clock. They made sanitary inspections of 
the plant prior to the start of daily opera- 
tions. Each step in the processing of the 
products was under close scrutiny. They 
made bacterial counts on each tank of raw 
milk. Pasteurization and cooling times and 
temperatures were under continual inspec- 
tion. When the milk was pasteurized and 
the finished products were prepared, they 
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were packaged in American-made paper 
cartons. These finished products were 


closely inspected for all terms of the con- 
tract. They were then cased and loaded into 
precooled rail cars. Milk, buttermilk, cream, 


Fig. 2—Photograph of an insulated tank truck which 
delivers the bulk raw milk from the collecting stations 
to the pasteurization plant. 


chocolate milk, yogurt, sour cream, cottage 
cheese, and cream cheese were shipped 
from Holland to distribution points in 
Germany and France. 

The delivered product seldom exceeded 
the maximum of 50,000 bacteria per milli- 
liter and regularly tested less than 5,000 
per milliliter. 

The veterinary inspector in the plant 
also acted as the customs clearance officer 
and cleared sealed rail cars for transporta- 
tion across international borders. 

Beginning with the first shipments, sedi- 
ment in bottled milk was a recurring prob- 
lem. However, with improved methods, 
installation of filtering equipment, and the 
introduction of wetting agents for clean- 
ing, the problem came under control. 

The preparation of new products, includ- 
ing cottage cheese and cream cheese, pre- 
sented some problems. The first cottage 
cheese produced was dry and gummy. It 
had 67 per cent moisture, whereas the con- 
tract permitted up to 80 per cent mois- 
ture, reflecting the zeal of the Dutch to 
more than comply with specifications. 
When raised to 77 per cent, a more palata- 
ble product resulted.° 

The Dutch also supplied large quantities 
of concentrated milk to American air force 
personnel in North Africa. 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY IN GERMANY 


Bovine tuberculosis was widespread in 
Germany, and 30 to 40 per cent of the 
cattle were infected. In 1950, surveys 


showed some dairy plants in Germany with 
modern equipment, but no areas free from 
bovine tuberculosis.’° 


In some cases, plant sanitation left much 
to be desired. In 1947, and later, typhoid 
fever was caused by milk that had been 
contaminated by refugees living in dairy 
establishments.** 

Finally, in 1952, three areas in the north- 
ern part of Germany, near Oldenburg, 
were approved as sources of raw milk.'? 
In developing these areas, the veterinarian 
for the Quartermaster Procurement Center 
worked directly with German dairymen. 
Special trucks were equipped with labora- 
tory facilities in order to make bacterial 
surveys on the farms.*¢ 

The raw milk from the approved areas 
was shipped south (250 to 300 miles) in 
tank cars to a dairy built in a suburb of 
Frankfurt. Moha dairy, built with the aid 
of Marshall Plan funds, was modern, util- 
izing stainless steel throughout the plant 
for sanitary piping, storage tanks, and 
pasteurizers. 

At the plant, the army veterinary in- 
spectors performed approximately the same 
tasks as in Denmark and the Netherlands. 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY IN FRANCE 


More than 20 per cent of the dairy herds 
in France were tuberculous and milk for 
public consumption was usually not pas- 
teurized—the French people boiled their 
milk.?° 

American government agencies cooper- 
ated in 1951 by helping the French govern- 
ment set up a quality control milk program 
by testing cattle for tuberculosis and cor- 
recting the sanitary deficiencies on the 
farms and in the milk plants. In April, 
1952, six dairies in France requested in- 
spection and one was approved as a source 
of supply.'? 

The first shipments of fresh milk from 
France were in refrigerator cars with ice 
but no salt so the cars, when opened at 
destination, were 52 to 58 F. and bacterial 
counts were high. With salt added to the 
bunkers and fans installed to provide air 
circulation, the car temperatures were re- 
duced to an acceptable 46 F.*° 

During July and August, 1952, the ap- 
proved area was hampered by hot weather, 
drought, and foot-and-mouth disease. In 
1953 and in 1956, the plant was tempor- 
arily suspended because of high bacterial 
counts.?:1#15 

The French operation differed from the 
Dutch, Danish, and German sources of sup- 
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ply chiefly in that there were no intermed- 
iate raw milk-collecting stations between 
the dairy farmer and the plant. 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY IN AUSTRIA 


In 1952, dairy officials in Austria ex- 
pressed a desire to sell milk to the U.S. 
Army. However, the tuberculosis rate was 
rather high (11%), bacterial counts were 
in the 100 millions, farm sanitation was 
poor, and the old pasteurization plant was 
in a poor state of repair. 

Funds of the Mutual Security Agency 
were used to aid in tuberculosis eradica- 
tion. Austrian veterinarians made the tests 
and an army veterinarian spot-checked the 
testing program. A plan for paying pre- 
miums for high quality raw milk was in- 
stigated and, by June of 1954, a majority 
of the bacterial counts were under 500,000 
per milliliter. 

There were revolutionary changes in 
dairy farm methods: Cattle were no longer 
housed with other animals such as chick- 
ens, goats, sheep, and swine; cloth strain- 
ers were replaced with sanitary filter 
discs; and care in storage, washing, and 
sanitizing farm milking equipment was 
improved.*° 

By June, 1954, the milk production area, 
consisting of approximately 3,000 farms, 
was declared free of bovine tuberculosis. 
A new plant with modern equipment was 
constructed and used for processing the 
product. The methods of operation and the 
veterinary inspection program were closely 
similar to those utilized at other approved 
sources. 


VETERINARY INSPECTION AT POINTS OF 
DELIVERY 


Veterinary inspection is a continuous 
process from point of origin to point of 
consumption. As each rail car of milk is 
delivered to a military installation, an 
army veterinary technician inspects the 
car and its contents for cleanliness, proper 
temperature, and transit damage. Samples 
are selected at random and submitted to 
the Fourth Field Medical Laboratory for 
analysis. This laboratory, originally located 
at Heidelberg, is now located at Landstuhl, 
Germany. 

The vehicles which deliver the product 
to the mess halls and commissaries and the 
areas where the product may be stored or 
displayed are also inspected. Keep it clean, 


cool, and moving—are the basic tenets of 
the destination veterinary inspector. 


VETERINARY ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATION 
FOR THE PROGRAM 

The over-all veterinary inspection for 
the program is under the direction of the 
chief veterinarian, Office of the Surgeon 
General, headquarters, U.S. Army, Europe. 

The attending veterinarian of the Quar- 
termaster Procurement Center, Frankfurt, 
Germany, coordinates the program with 
the quartermaster contracting officer. He 
is also in charge of the inspection at the 
Holland and Denmark branches. 

There is also a veterinary corps officer 
in charge at or near each source of supply. 
He is assisted by the necessary number of 
veterinary officers and trained enlisted 
technicians stationed at the point of in- 
spection. 

The veterinary officer in charge at the 
Fourth Field Medical Laboratory is re- 
sponsible for the official testing of the 
finished products from all sources of sup- 
ply. He is also an advisor to the chief vet- 
erinarian. Routinely, he circulates to all 
the pasteurization plants where he inspects 
the laboratory methods. 


SUMMARY 

In 1946, bovine tuberculosis was wide- 
spread in Europe; today, Denmark and 
the Netherlands are considered free of 
this disease and other countries have ex- 
tensive eradication programs under way. 

In 1946, bacterial counts of raw milk 
often were in the tens of millions; today, 
raw milk intended for pasteurization and 
delivery on U.S. Army contracts seldom ex- 
ceeds 500,000 bacteria per milliliter. The 
finished, delivered product usually has less 
than 5,000 bacteria per milliliter. 

Some dairy plants which were in a de- 
plorable condition as a result of war dam- 
age or lack of repair, through Marshall 
Plan aid, are now modern, well-equipped, 
and maintaining high sanitary standards. 
All of the fresh dairy products to which 
we are accustomed in this country are 
available to our military personnel in Eu- 
rope. These products are of high quality 
and are produced in a sanitary manner. 

How much the morale of our troops has 
been raised by having fresh milk and how 
many cases of malnutrition, tuberculosis, 
food poisoning, typhoid, or other diseases 
have been avoided can not be determined. 
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However, the safety and wholesomeness of 
these products are the result of a diligent 
and continuous inspection program by 
members of the U.S. Army Veterinary 
Corps. 
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Povidone-lodine, Topical Antiseptic 

A new iodine complex (PVP-I) is a 
combination of polyvinylpyrrolidone, a 
water-soluble polymer, and iodine. It is 
soluble in water, does not stain the tissues 
as does iodine, yet has all the advantages 
of free iodine. Two thirds of the original 
iodine is still present as available iodine 
for microbicidal purposes, the other third 
is present essentially as an inorganic iodide 
ion. 

This new iodine complex rarely irritates 
the skin, mucous membranes, or exposed 
tissues, and is less toxic than iodine. It 
marks the skin but this is easily removed 
by wiping. It is the preferred iodine prepa- 
ration for topical use.—Am. J. Surg. (Dec., 
1957): 938. 


Buffalo Roundup in Kansas.—In Novem- 
ber, a group of game officials, extension 
veterinarians, and others rounded up the 
state herd of 80 buffaloes so they could 
vaccinate the calves for brucellosis, ex- 
amine them for parasites, and treat them 
for grubs with a new chemical. Because of 
poor nutrition, due to the drought of 1956, 
only 9 calves were raised from the 80 cows. 
—Kansas Stockman (Dec., 1957): 3. 


The A.J. Digest, official publication of 
National Association of Artificial Breeders, 
published at Columbia, Mo., has inaugu- 
rated (Dec., 1957) “The Vet’s Column,” 
by Dr. John B. Herrick, Iowa State Col- 
lege, extension veterinarian. 
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Preventive Medicine Aspects of Flight Feeding 
and the Veterinarian 


Lt. Col. ALBERT A. TAYLOR, V.C., U.S. A. F. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THE UNITED STATES Air Force, like the 
other services, is concerned with the in- 
fluence of nutrition upon work perform- 
ance, accidents, and the general well-being 
of its people. For obvious reasons, partic- 
ular interest is centered in the food needs 
of aircrews by the Air Force. This paper 
outlines the role of food during flight, as it 
relates to preventive medicine, and de- 
scribes some recent flight-feeding research 
and development in which both army and 
air force veterinarians have taken part. 

During flight, improper food intake, to- 
gether with anxiety, fatigue, monotony, 
drowsiness, and discomfort, decreases fly- 
ing safety and increases accident hazards. 
These physical and psychological stresses 
are aggravated by sudden change in baro- 
metric pressure, rapid temperature fluctu- 
ations, abnormal oxygen tension, turbu- 
lence, vibration, restrictive clothing and 
protective equipment, and cramped ~ ssi- 
tion. Also, aircraft environmental condi- 
tions may affect the palatability of food 
and the desire for it, and create dietary 
dissatisfactions which adversely affect 
morale. On the other hand, appropriate 
food and fluids tend to relieve boredom, 
ease tension, soothe irritation, and counter- 
act stress. Thus, food can enhance morale 
and increase flying safety, particularly on 
flights of extended duration. 


Foop AND LIQUIDS FOR AIRCREWS 


Aircraft limitations of weight and space, 
restricted aircrew movement, and use of 
the oxygen mask make normal eating diffi- 
cult and often permit only an inadequate 
food intake. Both mental and physical per- 
formance can be affected by the extent to 
which food intake meets nutritional re- 
quirements. Long periods between meals 
result in nervousness, irritability, and ten- 
sion. Shortening the period between meals 
with reduction in their size is beneficial. 
This also prevents the feeling of drowsi- 
ness which follows the consumption of a 
large meal. Large meals are physically in- 


Lr. Col. Taylor is assistant chief, Aeromedical Division, 
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convenient for people who are forced to 
remain in restricted positions and in cer- 
tain postures in order to maintain their 
aircrew duties. 

In addition to food, fluid intake is an im- 
portant factor in maintaining peak effi- 
ciency of aircrews. A water loss, from all 
avenues including sweating, of even 2 per 
cent of body weight can lower efficiency.® 
For high flight performance, fluid intake 
must, therefore, aim to approach water 
loss. In hot environments, men tend to de- 
hydrate between meals. They may feel fa- 
tigued when their loss of energy is actually 
caused by dehydration. Most people drink 
the liquid they need at meal time or short- 
ly thereafter. Thus, water balance is re- 
stored to normal or slightly higher. Highly 
acceptable fluids should be provided in 
readily accessible form. Drinks should be 
kept cold, beverages and soups should be 
hot, and the variety of items should be 
fairly large. 

Food-borne infections and intoxications 
are always distressing and become particu- 
larly dangerous when they develop during 
flight. These can occur from the perish- 
able components of meals eaten before and 
during flight. Prevention of food poisoning 
involves the suitability of the food as bac- 
terial mediums, and time-temperature fac- 
tors of bacterial growth prior to consump- 
tion; also the design, use, and cleanliness of 
food-servicing equipment. Since refrigera- 
tion is not available on many types of 
aircraft, the foods should be unfavorable 
mediums for bacteria. 


FoIL-PACK MEAL SYSTEM 

Recently, a new system of in-flight feed- 
ing, the foil-pack system,* has been devel- 
oped and is now authorized for use in large 
aircraft where weight, space, and power 
are fairly ample. Air force veterinarians 
participated in this development from its 
inception, and army veterinarians partici- 
pated in its testing and bacteriological 
evaluation. This feeding system provides 
meals which consist of five menu items in 
separate aluminum foil containers: meat, 
potatoes and another vegetable, a hot roll, 
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Fig. |—Photograph showing the foil-pack meal. Each 
food is placed in a separate alumi foil tai 


which is placed on the oven tray. 


and a dessert (fig. 1). Except for the sear- 
ing of meats and the partial cooking of 
certain foods, all items are packaged un- 
cooked on the ground. Since these foods are 
good mediums for bacteria, meals are 
taken aloft in a refrigerator and cooked 
during flight in light-weight aircraft ovens 
(fig. 2). 

During a field test, nearly 9,000 such 
meals were served. A bacteriological study 
of foil-pack meals showed little or no bac- 
terial growth after 120 hours of storage at 
ordinary refrigerator temperatures. Under 
supervision of the veterinarian at the 
Oakland Army Laboratory, standard plate 
counts, coliform counts, and presumptive 
tests for food poisoning organisms were 
performed on meals which had been stored 


Fig. 2—Foil-pack meals in place in aircraft oven. 


24, 72, and 120 hours at ordinary refrig- 
erator temperatures. The results, as evalu- 
ated by a microbiologist and by the author, 


Fig. 3—Photograph show- 
ing the compact box lunch. 
Some of these may be kept 
as long as 20 hours after 
preparation. 
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indicate that foil-pack meals can be safely 
consumed up to five days after preparation 
when stored at ordinary refrigerator tem- 
peratures of 35 

In the new high performance aircraft, 
facilities for eating are especially critical 
and at times unavailable. However, since 
the flyer should be refueled as adequately 
and as consistently as the aircraft, special- 
ized foods and feeding techniques are 
needed. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM 


A five-pronged developmental program is 
now in progress to develop foods capable 
of meeting the feeding needs of aircrews 
flying high performance aircraft. These 
foods must be bacteriologically safe with- 
out refrigeration, physiologically suitable 
for consumption during flight, highly ac- 
ceptable when eaten cold, and readily con- 
sumable with one hand. The five prongs of 
the program seek liquid foods, food tablets, 
semisolid foods, a stable food packet, and a 
compact box lunch. The first four of these 
are in various stages of development, but 
the last, the compact box lunch, has been 
completed. 

The compact lunch has six menus—three 
for consumption within five hours from the 
time of preparation and three for con- 
sumption up to 20 hours after preparation? 
(fig. 3). The foods used in these last three 
menus are not very good mediums for bac- 
teria. Protection from dehydration at high 
altitude, compactness, bite-size components, 
and ease of eating are characteristics 
which maintain acceptability and increase 
the utility of this meal. The base veteri- 
narians were active in guiding the tests 
and in observing results. The bite-size 
cubes of steak in two of the six menus, 
which add menu variety and enhance the 
acceptability of the lunch, was the idea of 
a base veterinarian. The author helped 
work out a method of pasteurizing the 
steak in a foil package to make it safe for 
consumption. 


SUMMARY 


The preventive medicine aspects of flight 
feeding are described. The foil-pack system 
for providing freshly cooked, hot meals to 
crews and passengers on patrol, transport, 
and cargo aircraft, and the compact box 
lunch for use in combat jet aircraft have 


been tested and approved during flight in 
suitable aircraft. 
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Hemorrhagic Syndrome in Chickens 

This syndrome was first reported in 
Great Britain in 1951 and its incidence 
has gradually increased, but not to the ex- 
tent that it has in America. It constituted 
about half of 1 per cent of all flock dis- 
ease problems investigated in the past 
year. The mortality ranged from 1 to 50 
per cent, and averaged 10 per cent. It was 
uncommon in light breeds and usually af- 
fected chickens 7 to 12 weeks of age but 
some were up to 10 months old. 

Of 32 flocks investigated, 27 had recently 
been given sulfonamide drugs in the drink- 
ing water and the other five flocks had been 
given a mash containing some other coc- 
cidiostatic drug. However, in view of the 
widespread use of coccidiostats, the syn- 
drome is comparatively rare; it has not 
been found in turkeys. 

The experimental feeding of sulfonamide 
drugs resulted in a depression of the pro- 
duction of erythrocytes and granulocytes 
which was reversible 48 hours after treat- 
ment was stopped. The prothrombin time 
was only slightly increased and deaths oc- 
curred only when other stress factors were 
applied. Even excessive quantities of sul- 
fonamides alone produced no deaths.— 
World’s Poult. Sci. J. (Oct.-Dec, 1957): 
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The Need for Sanitation in Poultry Processing 


JOHN H. SCRUGGS, D.V.M., M.P.H. 


THE POULTRY industry has doubled in size 
since 1940.1 The annual per capita con- 
sumption of poultry meat is now nearly 
35 lb. This is partially attributable to rev- 
olutionary changes in the methods of pro- 
cessing and marketing poultry. Formerly, 
live birds were shipped to the terminal 
markets for slaughter; they are now pro- 
cessed near the areas of production. Such 
poultry, moving in interstate commerce, 
will be inspected for wholesomeness by 
national legislation when it is enacted. 
However, there is a segment of the indus- 
try which will not be affected by national 
legislation, but over which controls are 
needed—that is the local poultry slaughter- 
houses found on the side streets of the 
business district of almost every city. 

In some areas, due to the difference in 
labor costs, locally dressed poultry repre- 
sents a large percentage of the total retail 
sales. Not being burdened with the extra 
costs of producing a brand name quality 
product and with lower labor costs and 
often operating with little if any sanitary 
supervision, the local processor has an 
economic advantage over the national dis- 
tributor. This has fostered the develop- 
ment of insanitary food handling practices 
in processing poultry. 

The housewife assumes that the food 
offered at the market is clean. Fortunately, 
that is the case with most products, ex- 
cluding locally dressed poultry. 

In poultry plants which receive only 
cursory attention from health officials, the 
sanitation standards are determined, not 
by the size of the operation, but by the op- 
erator’s sense of moral responsibility and 
his desire to produce a quality food prod- 
uct. The conditions in plants where the op- 
erator has no sense of obligation to pro- 
duce a clean product can only be described 
as atrocious (fig. 1). The equipment often 
is inadequate and heavily soiled with 
fecal material. The evisceration of poultry 
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on worn wooden cutting boards is a filthy 
practice that assures soiling of every prod- 
uct placed on such a surface. 

In small plants, not equipped with chain 
conveyors, the use of bleeding cones is a 
more desirable procedure than tossing the 
birds on the floor or in an oil drum to bleed 
out. Stainless steel cones (fig. 2), initially 
more expensive to install, are ideal for 
this purpose, are easy to maintain, and do 
not rust. Galvanized steel cones are satis- 
factory but are harder to clean and re- 
quire more frequent replacement. 

The scalding equipment used in small 
plants ranges from a pot of boiling water 
on a gas stove to fully automatic, thermo- 
statically controlled devices (fig. 3). Scald- 
ing tanks should have overflow and auto- 
matic filling facilities. At least one pint of 
water should be added for each bird proc- 
essed and, where the feathers are heavily 
soiled, the amount should be increased. 

The defeathering procedure is one in 
which there is a wide variety of methods, 
ranging from hand picking to automatic 
defeathering machines (fig. 4). An excellent 
type of equipment for small operations is 
a centrifugal unit which will handle 3 to 5 
birds at a time. This type of defeatherer 
contains an inner cylinder which is lined 
with rubber “fingers” and rotates on a 
vertical axis. Water is sprayed into the 
drum during operation, thereby washing 
away the feathers as they are removed. At 
the end of the defeather cycle, which re- 
quires only a few seconds, the birds are 
automatically tossed from the defeatherer 
into a vat of clean water. Another type of 
device, widely used by small operators, is 
the rotary drum defeatherer or “ruffing’”’ 
machine (fig. 5). This is not automatic 
and requires that each bird be held against 
the revolving drum which is covered with 
rubber “fingers.” It is not easily cleaned 
and, when in use, tosses feathers on the 
adjacent floor and wall surfaces. 

In addition to the local slaughter of 
poultry which certainly needs health de- 
partment supervision, the practice of 
killing and defeathering birds and then 
shipping them several hundreds of miles 
before they are eviscerated (so-called 
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Fig. I—A dirty poultry dressing plant. 


“New York-dressed”) is one that should 
not be condoned. In 1946 Gunderson* 
stated, “There is as little reason for mar- 
keting New York-dressed poultry as there 
is for marketing hogs and cattle with the 
viscera intact.” 

An industry of considerable size has de- 
veloped in connection with the receipt of 
New York-dressed poultry in terminal 
markets—that of wholesale eviscerators. 
Poultry is slaughtered and defeathered in 
or near the centers of production; then 
shipped either frozen or packed in crushed 
ice to the market areas. The interval be- 
tween slaughter and evisceration is not de- 
termined by the distance the product must 
travel, but rather by the market demand 
for this type of poultry. Uneviscerated 
poultry may be stored for as long as one 
year. In the market area, the birds are 
eviscerated and distributed to the trade as 
“fresh eviscerated” poultry. 

The cold evisceration of poultry is not a 
satisfactory method of preparing a quality 
food product. The intestines of such birds 
become readily permeable following slaugh- 
ter, releasing odorous gases, bacteria, and 
other materials. Thus, on extended holding, 
an obnoxious odor develops in the flesh of 
the abdominal wall and adjacent tissues of 
the thighs.* 

The speed with which New York-dressed 
poultry is eviscerated, and some of the 
practices followed during these procedures, 
tend to assure the contamination of most 
of the poultry so processed. In order to 
thaw frozen poultry, it is sometimes placed 
in a large vat of water which, in a few 
hours, shows gross evidence of fecal pollu- 
tion. The processing of incompletely 
thawed carcasses and the speed of the con- 
veyor chain often result in broken intes- 


Fig. 4—Centrifugal defeathering machine. 
Fig. 5—Rotary type defeatherer. 
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tines. Few of these operators remove the 
kidneys and testes from the birds and the 
removal of the lungs is not always com- 
plete. 

Insanitary food handling practices also 
occur in retail food stores where New 
York-dressed poultry is eviscerated. Per- 
mitting the evisceration of poultry to be 
done on a wooden butcher block, which 


Fig. 6—Cutting chicken on butcher block. 


may later be used for cutting cooked meats 


(luncheon meat, salami, etc.) is a gross 
violation of the basic tenets of food sanita- 
tion. Seldom are the meat departments of 
the food stores of adequate size to permit 
the evisceration of poultry to be conducted 
as a separate operation, apart from the 
cutting and preparing of red meats. The 
stores that I have visited did not have 
facilities in the meat-cutting department 
to wash poultry or the equipment used 
during such dressing operations. Utilizing 
the limited space available in most stores, 
the result is that the butcher block has 
become the eviscerating table and often 
the butcher’s apron substitutes for the 
thorough washing the product should have 
received (fig. 6). 

Once having seen poultry dressed on a 
butcher block, it is not difficult to visualize 
how cases of diarrhea may be attributed to 
eating precooked luncheon meats, which 
could have been contaminated with poultry 
fecal bacteria. 

During the past two years, several arti- 
cles have appeared in national magazines 
describing practices in the processing of 
poultry and pointing out the need for fed- 
eral legislation to correct the deficiencies 
and control this industry. The fact that 


such legislation is now being considered 
should stimulate local health agencies to 
(a) provide training for poultry slaughter- 
house workers in food handling techniques, 
similar to that provided for restaurant 
personnel, (b) supervise the “cold” evis- 
ceration of poultry and require that it be 
done in a sanitary manner, if such prac- 
tices are still permitted under local ordi- 
nances, and (c) prohibit the evisceration 
of poultry in retail meat stores. 
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Trends in Poultry Hygiene——The poul- 
try industry, which has doubled in size 
since 1940 to become the third largest 
source of farm income, is improving its 
hygiene. Improved sanitary facilities, re- 
frigeration methods, and operating pro- 
cedures are being developed, along with 
new methods for prolonging the storage 
life of poultry products. The sale of New 
York-dressed (uneviscerated) poultry is 
decreasing, and official regulatory pro- 
grams by federal, state, and local authori- 
ties are increasing—J. W. Atkinson in 
Pub. Health Rep. (Nov., 1957): 949. 

A 1,134-lb. Litter of Pigs at 8 Weeks.— 
A world’s record litter of 18 pigs was 
raised, in England, from an Essex sow and 
a Large White boar, the pigs averaging 83 
lb. at 56 days. 

For the first few days, the pigs were 
allowed to nurse by alternate groups of 9 
but, in 24 hours, they were starting to 
drink sow’s milk substitute. After eight 
days, 9 of the pigs were placed on a foster 
mother also. The pigs were given iron 
capsules when 3 days old, and injections 
of iron compound when 8 days old.— 
Breeder’s Gaz. (Jan., 1958): 19. 

Puerto Rico Declared Brucellosis-F ree. 
—The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced, in December, that it had of- 
ficially declared Puerto Rico as being modi- 
fied-certified brucellosis-free. It joins the 
nine states so classified —U.S.D.A., Dec. 
9, 1957. 
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A Radically Different Method for Repairing Distal 
Radial-Ulnar Fractures in the Dog 


Swe and Obstetrics 


and Problems of Breeding 


WILLIAM J. KELBER, D.V.M., and GEORGE J. CHARLEBOIS, D.V.M. 


FRACTURES of the distal fourth or fifth of 
the radius and ulna in large dogs present 
special problems in repair. This is particu- 
larly true in those mature males who chew 
constantly on any appliance, cast, splint, or 
externally placed pins. 

On Aug. 17, 1957, a 58-lb. male Wei- 
maraner, 2 years old, with a nonunion of 
the distal fifth of the right radius and ulna 
was referred to our hospital by a colleague 
from a neighboring city. The dual fracture 
was the result of an automobile accident 
three weeks previously. 

The history of the previous treatment 
was as follows: Three days following the 
injury and the subsiding of initial swell- 
ing, the leg was cast, using an external 
splint. In 24 hours, the dog had chewed off 
half of the cast. Two days later, another 
cast was applied and it remained in place 
for four to five days before again being 
chewed off. The cast was not replaced since 
the radius appeared to be in apposition. 
However, by walking on the broken leg, a 
false joint developed, the leg bending lat- 
erally at a 45-degree angle. 

Under light pentothal anesthesia, radio- 
graphs (fig. 1) of the leg were taken. The 
prognosis for a normal gait on the frac- 
tured leg was poor. 

Using standard preoperative procedures, 
and Nembutal as an anesthetic, a 3-inch 
incision was made laterally between the 
false joint of the radius and the nonunited 
ulna. Due to the proximity of the carpal 
joint and ligaments, as well as the scar 
tissue produced around the false joint, the 
lateral movement of the proximal portion 
of the radius was limited to less than 14 

inch, making it impossible to insert a 
Jonas splint or a modified small intra- 
medullary pin. 


SURGICAL PROCEDURE 


The fractured ends of both bones were, 
therefore, freshened through the incision 
to insure union. A No. 4, 0.3-cm. Kirschner 
threaded intramedullary pin sharpened on 


Dr. Kelber is a small animal practitioner in Ontario, 


Calif., and Dr. Charlebois is a small animal practitioner 
in Claremont, Calif. 


Ontario and Claremont, California 
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Fig. I—Radiograph of the radius and ulna of a dog, 
taken three weeks after fracture (8-17-57). 


Fig. 2—Radiograph taken with modified pin in posi- 
tion (8-19-56). 


both ends was used. The nonthreaded end 
was passed through the incision into the 
medullary cavity of the proximal radial 
fragment, then upward at a 45-degree 
angle and worked through the cortex and 
periosteum to emerge at the medial side of 
the proximal portion of the radius (fig. 2). 

A small incision was made through the 
skin to permit the pin to be drawn upward 
until it would clear the distal portion of 
the radius. The threaded (distal) portion 
of the pin, which had been bent at a 10- 
degree angle before insertion, was then 
wedged by force into the medullary cavity 
against the lateral wall of the distal frag- 
ment of the radius. The pin was well an- 
chored and then the exposed portion was 
cut off as close to the periosteum of the 
radius as possible. The lateral incision was 
closed with interrupted sutures and the 
small medial incision with one suture. 

A Kirschner-Thomas splint was applied 
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Fig. 3—Radiograph of the radius and ulna of a dog, 
taken 46 days after pinning (10-4-57)—two views. 
The pin was later removed. 


for extra protection, radiographs were 
taken (fig. 2), and 600,000 units of aqueous 
procaine penicillin was given intramuscu- 
larly. To keep the dog contented and to 
prevent chewing on the external splint, 800 
mg. of meprobamate and 3 gr. of seconal 
were given orally every eight hours. The 
dog was returned to the referring veteri- 
narian for hospitalization for two weeks. 
The external splint was then removed and 
the dog was sent home where it was given 
a vitamin-mineral compound daily for six 
weeks. 


RESULTS 


When the skin sutures were removed on 
the seventh day, a radiograph showed evi- 
dence of bony callous formation. The dog 
was returned 46 days after surgery for 
re-examination. He was using the leg 
normally and, contrary to instructions, had 
been taken hunting. The owner wanted the 
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pin removed because of a small swelling, 
¥% inch in height, on the medial aspect of 
the radius where the head of the pin had 
been buried. Under pentothal anesthesia, a 
radiograph was taken, showing an excel- 
lent callous formation (fig. 3), and the pin 
was removed. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Contrary to popular belief, it is possible 
to place a short intramedullary pin diago- 
nally through a difficult type fracture and 
to immobilize it without damage to the 
bone or surrounding tissues. Fractures of 
the lower fourth of the radius and ulna, 
and also of the tibia, lend themselves espe- 
cially well to this procedure. Routine types 
of fracture repair are not always satisfac- 
tory in large male dogs that resent external 
fixation, particularly such breeds as Ger- 
man Shepherds, Doberman Pinschers, and 
Weimaraners. 


Vaginal Prolapse in the Cow.—Vaginal 
prolapse in cows has usually been treated 
surgically, with limited success. It occurs 
in nonpregnant cows, often preceding es- 
trus, but more frequently in cows after 
four months of pregnancy and chiefly 
during the last few weeks of gestation. 

Attempts to produce lactation in virgin 
heifers by implantation of estrogenic tab- 
lets sometimes resulted in nymphomania 
and, occasionally, in prolapse of the rectum 
and the vagina, thus indicating an endo- 
crine influence. 

When 19 affected cows were treated with 
average doses of folliculin, in the form of 
dehydrofolliculin benzoate Roussel, results 
were successful in 16, unsuccessful in 3. In 
several of those which responded, there 
was a slight tendency to relapse. Where 
the exposed organs were inflamed or ex- 
coriated, pessaries were indispensable.— 
M. Bardoulat in Rev. de méd. vét. (June, 
1957): 367. 

Open Method of Skin Grafting.—In the 
“open method” of grafting, no bandages 
and, usually, no sutures are used. This is 
physiologically correct as it depends upon 
the intrinsic inherent forces of the fibrin 
clot. Pressure bandages are not necessary 
and, in some areas, are dangerous. Small 
blood clots beneath the graft do not affect 
the “take.”—Am. J. Surg. (Dec., 1957): 
869. 
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A Technique of Repair of Multiple 
Mandibular Fractures in a Dog 


DANIEL L. THOMAS, Jr., D.V.M.; 
CHARLES R. McALISTER, D.D.S.; 
JOHN R. DAWE, D.D.S. 


Wooster, Ohio 


On Feb. 22, 1957, a female border Collie, 
8 years old, had her mandible fractured 
(fig. 1) by an automobile. Examination re- 
vealed a simple, complete, transverse frac- 
ture in the right half of the mandible be- 
tween the canine and first premolar teeth; 
and, in the left half, a complete, transverse 
fracture between the first and second 
molars; also a partial, comminuted frac- 
ture between the fourth premolar and first 
molar. 

Under anesthesia, the mandible was re- 
paired by placing stainless steel wire 
through holes drilled in the mandible on 
either side of each fracture, then tighten- 
ing the wires by twisting. The right side 
held nicely with wire, but neither the wire 
nor two attempts with a Kirschner splint 
successfully immobilized the left side. 

An impression cast was then made of 
the left mandible with a dental impression 
powder (Jeltrate*). It was mixed with 
water and the resulting paste was put in a 


Dr. Thomas is a practitioner and Drs. McAlister and 
Dawe are dentists in Wooster, Ohio. 

The authors thank Dr. Richard Rudy, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, for his assistance. 

*Produced by L. D. Caulk Co., Milford, Del. 


Fig. 2—Casts made from the impression of the nonunited left half of the mandible (a); simulating 
the jaw as normally aligned (b); and the splint (c). 


metal tray and held in place over the frac- 
ture site for two minutes until it solidified. 
The dog was not anesthetized to make the 
impression. From this impression, a splint 
was made, by a dental technician, as follows: 
A cast was made of the impression ob- 
tained (fig. 2a), then was sawed apart and 
put back together as closely as possible to 
simulate the normal position of the mandi- 
ble. An impression was made from this 


4 4 By tis 
&- ? 
Fig. |1—Fracture of both sides of the mandible in a 
Collie. Notice the malalignment. 


and, in turn, a cast was made of this im- 
pression (fig. 2b). The resulting cast was 
then used to make an acrylic splint (fig. 
2c) which would extend down on either 
side of the mandible, nearly to the point of 
buccal and lingual lines of flexion, and ex- 
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Fig. 3—The splint in place. 


tend along the mandible from the canine 
tooth to and over the second molar. There 
were transverse grooves in the splint to 
accommodate the wires used to fix the 
splint in place. 

The dog was anesthetized and a heavy, 
curved cutting suture needle, threaded 
with No. 30-gauge stainless steel wire, was 
passed from the lingual surface of the 
mandible through the soft tissue, out 
through the skin, and back through the 
skin and soft tissue on the labial surface 
of the mandible. This was done in three 
places—two strands being placed anterior 
and one posterior to the fracture. The frac- 
ture was then reduced and the splint put 
in place. There were openings in the splint 
to admit the occlusive surfaces of the teeth. 


Fig. 4—The left side of the mouth after the splint was 
removed. 


The wires were then tightened by twisting 
until the mandible was immobilized in the 
correct position (fig. 3). The dog was 
taken home and was able to eat normally 
during the convalescent period. Antibiotics 
were used to control infection. Three weeks 
after surgery, a radiograph showed good 
callous formation. At four weeks, the wires 
and the splint were removed. Good align- 
ment of the mandible on both sides was 
achieved (fig. 4) and the dog could use the 
jaw normally. 

This plastic splint technique has been 
used successfully in repairing difficult frac- 
tures of the mandible in man. The proce- 
dure described has the advantage of being 
inexpensive, quickly and easily applied, 
well tolerated by the animal, and it pro- 
vides maximum fixation with a minimum 
invasion of the fracture area. 


Ovine Obstetrics—-A_ simple, quick 
method for the delivery of lambs, when the 
cervix does not dilate at parturition, is 
described by a correspondent. He inserts a 
finger into the cervix and completely everts 
the vagina by gentle traction. He then in- 
cises the cervix and a small portion of the 
vagina and uterus (longitudinally in the 
dorsal portion) with straight scissors and 
delivers the lamb(s). 

If the fetal membranes can not be freed 
otherwise, he everts the uterus, removes 
them manually, then replaces the uterus, 
sutures the incision, and replaces the va- 
gina. He states that this can be done with- 
out an anesthetic since it causes little dis- 
comfort; results were usually good.—New 
Zealand Vet. J. (Sept., 1957): 114. 


Insemination of Hogs.—While many 
practical problems remain, at the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station, under laboratory condi- 
tions, first-service conceptions in sows have 
ranged as high as 80 per cent, compared 
with the 70 per cent average for most dairy 
inseminators. Methods of dilution and of 
storage are two big problems. 

Recently, boar semen flown from Norway 
to Beltsville, Md., was used on 24 sows, 
within 30 to 40 hours after collection, and 
11 farrowed litters averaging 9.2 pigs 
each. Combined with the use of hormones 
to stimulate estrus, research men visualize 
the time when all sows on a farm could 
be brought in heat the day of the insemi- 
nator’s visit—Farm J. (Jan., 1958): 42. 
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Intraperitoneal Insemination 
of a Heifer 

Anatomically, the ovarian bursa in the 
bitch, rat, and mouse could prevent intra- 
peritoneal fertilization, but there is no 
barrier to prevent semen from reaching 
the ovum in the cow, ewe, mare, rabbit 
and, to some extent, the sow. Intraperi- 
toneal insemination has been reported in a 
chicken, and also in a heifer when the 
semen was injected through the vaginal 
wall. 

At the University of Illinois, 4 heifers 
were inseminated (2 of them twice) near 
the end of estrus by injecting semen, 
diluted or undiluted, through the abdomi- 
nal wall at the right paralumbar fossa with 
a 16-gauge, 4-inch hypodermic needle. 
Three of the heifers were simultaneously 
injected with anterior pituitary extract. 
One heifer became pregnant and the gesta- 
tion period was 275 days.—L. E. McDonald 
and J. Sampson in Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. 
and Med. (1957): 815. 


Placental Transmission of Poliomyelitis 
Antibodies.—Six women were given Salk 
vaccine during pregnancy while, as con- 
trols, eight pregnant women were left un- 
vaccinated and six nonpregnant women 
were vaccinated. Vaccination had no appar- 
ent deleterious effect on pregnancy, and 
antibody production did not differ from 
that in nonpregnant women. The maternal 
antibodies were transferred through the 
placenta, probably by a process of selective 
permeability.—J.Am.M.A. (Nov. 30, 1957): 
1748. 


Uterine Rupture Following Cesarotomy. 
—Uterine ruptures have occurred in wom- 
en who have had cesarean sections. In one 
report, the incidence was 2.1 per cent—1.0 
per cent during pregnancy, and 1.1 per cent 
during labor.—J.Am.M.A,. (Oct. 12, 1957): 
766. 


Emasculatome Trauma of the Penis.— 
A calf, 10 weeks old, with a swelling from 
the prepuce to the ischial arch was found, 
at necropsy, to have two areas of trauma 
on the penis, midway between the sigmoid 
flexure and the gland, the result of care- 
less use of an emasculatome. A urethrot- 
omy had been performed just posterior 
to the, scrotum but, from that low posi- 
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tion, catheterizing had not been possible. 
Death was due to uremic poisoning.—Au- 
burn Vet. (Spring, 1957): 242. 


Correction—Patellectomy and Varia- 
tion of Paatsama's Operation 
on a Dog 

In the article, “Patellectomy and a Vari- 
ation of Paatsama’s Operation on the An- 
terior Cruciate Ligament of a Dog,” by R. 
Gibbens in the Dec. 15, 1957, JOURNAL (p. 
557), the artist’s sketch did not show how 
the skin transplant, which replaced the 
torn anterior cruciate ligament, passed 
through the tunnels drilled through the 
femur and tibia. Also, the legend failed to 
identify parts labeled in the sketch. 

The corrected sketch and legend are 
shown below. 


Fig. |1—Sketch of the dorsal view of the left stifle 
joint of the dog, showing the position of the thong 
of skin (G) which replaced the torn ligament. Also 
shown are the trochlea of the femur (A) for articula- 
tion with the patella; crest of the tibia (B); fibula 
C); medial collateral ligament (D); medial meniscus 
E); lateral meniscus (F); thong made of skin (G); 
and end of thong (H) sutured to the insertion of the 
patellar ligament. The other end of the thong is su- 
tured to the lateral collateral ligament above (J) 
and below (K) the level of the joint. 
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Clinical Data 


Pathological Changes Associated with the Lowland 
Abortion Syndrome in Wisconsin 


JOSEPH SIMON, D.V.M., Ph.D.; J. M. SUND, M.S.; M. J. WRIGHT, Ph.D.; 
A. WINTER, D.V.M., M.S.; F. D. DOUGLAS, D.V.M. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


THE HISTORY, prevalence, and _ possible 
cause of a bizarre abortion problem in 
both beef and dairy cattle grazing on un- 
improved, lowland pastures during the 
past 50 years have been described.* Over 
400 abortions were reported in one county 
during 1954. Investigations revealed that: 
(1) The highest number of abortions oc- 
curred during the May-June period and 
again during September; (2) the cattle 
had eaten a number of species of weeds; 
and (3) no single poisonous plant appeared 
to be responsible. Many abortions went 
unnoticed because the health of the cows 
appeared unaffected except for the abor- 
tions. Infectious agents could not be 
demonstrated from the aborted fetuses or 


lochia. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


“A grazing study was conducted during 1956 
on an unimproved lowland pasture having a known 
history of abortions and containing a large num- 
ber of weeds. Two grazing areas were established 
in this pasture. They were treated as follows: area 
A—fertilized with 500 Ib. of 10-10-10* per acre, 
sprayed with 2,4-D, and sprayed a second time 
with a mixture of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T; area B—no 
treatment. Each of these was stocked with 8 preg- 
nant heifers on May 22. Another weedy pasture 
was stocked with 4 pregnant heifers in July. Thus, 
12 heifers were grazing on two weedy, untreated 
areas, and 8 heifers were grazing on the treated 
area.”” 

Once a week, each heifer was examined, per 
rectum, to determine the status of her pregnancy, 
and a blood sample was taken for methemaglobin 
determination. 


From the Department of Veterinary Science (Simon and 
Winter), and the Department of Agronomy (Sund and 
Wright), University of Wisconsin, Madison; Dr. Douglas 
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Published with the approval of the director of the 
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from the Department of Veterinary Science, University of 
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RESULTS 


Ten of the 12 heifers on the untreated 
areas aborted, while only 1 of the 8 heifers 
on the treated (no weeds) area aborted. 
The heifer that aborted on the treated area 
may have eaten some weeds, prior to the 
second spraying, or stems of goldenrod 
which had been killed with a mixture of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. After the second spray- 
ing, a considerable number of stems of 
goldenrod were grazed. A large number of 
several kinds of weeds were eaten on the 
untreated areas. The animals that aborted 
showed no clinical signs of impending 
abortion such as mammary gland disten- 
tion, loosening of the sacrosciatic liga- 
ments, vaginal discharge, or uneasiness. 
The prevalence of retained fetal membranes 
in the aborting animals was low. They 
later came in heat at regular intervals and 
conceived at a normal rate. 

The physical appearance of some of the 
fetuses indicated that they had been dead 
in utero for some time. The significant 
gross and histological tissue changes found 
in 10 aborted fetuses, eight fetal mem- 
branes, and 2 cows that were killed are 
reported here. The age of the aborted 
fetuses ranged from 3 months to nearly 
full term. 


PATHOLOGICAL CHANGES 


Gross Pathology of the Fetuses.—The 
thoracic and peritoneal cavities contained 
serosanguineous fluid in volumes from ap- 
proximately 100 ml. to a liter. 

Heart.—Two of eight fetal hearts con- 
tained petechial to suffusion-type hemor- 
rhages in the subepicardial region of the 
auricles, with a serosanguineous transu- 
date in the pericardial cavity. The hearts 
of all fetuses appeared degenerated. 

Lungs.—There were bilateral pleural 
thickenings of the posterior lobes of the 
lungs. 

Liver.—Marked degenerative and necrot- 
ic foci were observed throughout the pa- 
renchyma. 

Spleen.—The splenic pulp was necrotic. 
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Kidney.—A heavy transudation of sero- Histopathology of the Fetuses.—Heart.—Focal 


sanguineous fluid was found in the peri- degenerative changes, hyalinization of muscle 
renal fat of all fetuses. The kidneys were were chenrved 
congested and appeared necrosed to a far Lungs.—The atelectatic lungs contained an ex- 
greater degree than the liver. tensive interlobar edema with fibrin. Many of the 


Fig. 2—Fetal lung of a calf showing thickened arte- 
riolar wall with periarteriolar edema. x 235. 


Fig. 1—Tissue from the fetal heart of a calf showing 
myocardial degenerative changes. x 350. 


Fig. 3—Fetal spleen of a calf showing considerable Fig. 4—Fetal kidney of calf showing area of lower 
congestion with a diminution of white pulp. x 280. nephron with extensive tubular hemorrhages. x 560. 


val 


arteriolar walls were thickened (fig. 2). The 
pleural thickenings were characterized primarily 
by a heavy subpleural edema with a fibrinous 
deposition. 


Liver.—In many of the livers there was a focal 
to generalized necrosis in addition to degenerative 
changes. 

Spleen.—The white pulp was diminished con- 
siderably (fig. 3). Heavy edema was observed in 
the subcapsular region. 

Kidney.—Extensive tubular hemorrhage was evi- 
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Fig. 5—Fetal membrane 

from heifer which 

aborted on lowland pas- 

ture. Changes include cal- 

cified, intercotyledonary 

necrotic foci (arrows) and 
edema. 


dent in the lower nephron (fig. 4). The glomeruli 
were congested and cellular; the vessels were dis- 
tended, and the kidney in general was degenera- 
tive. 

Pathology of the Fetal Membranes.— 
Only eight membranes of the 10 aborted 
fetuses were available for examination. 
They were edematous but, perhaps, most 
characteristic were the intercotyledonary 
circumscribed, necrotic, calcified poxlike 


Fig. 6—Fetal membrane 
of a heifer that aborted 
while grazing on lowland 
pasture, showing necrotic 
foci (arrows), edema, and 
necrotic caruncles. 
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Fig. 7—Calcified plaques on periphery of fetal mem- 
brane of heifer that aborted. x 120. 

Fig. 8—Calcified plaque within villus on fetal mem- 

brane of heifer that aborted in lowland pasture. x 120. 


foci, 1 to 2 cm. in diameter (fig. 5, 6). This 
latter change has not been observed by the 
authors in abortions attributable to in- 
fectious agents, except the slight calcifica- 
tion found occasionally in Trichomonas 
foetus infection. 

Microscopically, the circumscribed ne- 
erotic foci contained a heavy deposition of 
ealcium (fig. 7, 8). Many of the vessels 
were either congested, thrombosed, or 
thickened. 

Gross Pathology of the 2 Pregnant 


Fig. 9—Arteriole of the lung of a cow that wns killed 
after grazing on lowland pasture. Calf was dead and 
would have been aborted. Arteriole is thickened with 


circumscribed edema. x 135. 


Cows.—The significant gross changes were 
limited to the uteri and lungs. 

The two utéri contained a thick, dark 
red fluid, pastelike in consistency, with 
blood debris, a dead fetus in each, and 
fetal membranes as described previously. 
The lungs of both cows were characterized 
by thickenings of the pleura of the pos- 
terior lobes. 

Histopathology.—The arterioles of the lungs 
were thickened (fig. 9), hyalinized (fig. 10), many 
were essentially occluded (fig. 11), and some mani- 
fested an endoarteritis (fig. 12). When specially 
stained,’ the arteriolar thickenings were seen to be 
the result of hyperplasia of smooth muscle in some 
cases and hypertrophy in others. The alveolar walls 
of the terminal bronchioles were hyalinized, flat- 
tened, and fanlike in appearance (fig. 13). Inter- 
stitial thickening was evident. The pleural thick- 
ening consisted of edema, fibrin, and connective 
tissue interspersed with a considerable infiltrate of 
eosinophils. 


DISCUSSION 


Although the cause of lowland abortion 
is unknown, it has been hypothesized that 
nitrates or nitrites may be involved.* It is 
known that nitrates are concentrated in 
the tissues of some weeds growing on soils 
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with high available nitrogen and low 
phosphorus and potassium content. Studies 
reported from South Dakota* and Mis- 
souri! suggest that abortion without im- 
pending clinical signs may be a feature 
of excessive nitrate intake. 

A number of factors remain unexplained. 
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No significant concentration of methemo- 
globin was present in the blood of any 
cows tested but blood samples were taken 
only once a week. Small variations in 
methemoglobin, however, may indicate that 
various amounts of nitrate were being 
ingested from time to time. The data sug- 


Fig. 11—Arteriole of the lung of a cow that aborted on lowland pasture is almost occluded. x 280. 


Fig. 12—Intimal thickening, round cell infiltration, and peripheral edema in arteriole of the lung 
from a cow that aborted on lowland pasture. x 280. 


Fig. 13—Wall terminal bronchioles and some alveoli showing a hyalinized, flattened, fanlike structure 
—from lung of a cow that aborted on lowland pasture. x 350. 


ich aborted on lowland pasture. x 280 
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gest that ingestion of nitrates was rela- 
tively low since none of the aborting cows, 
with one possible exception, was clinically 
ill. 

The flora (weeds especially) varied 
among different lowland pastures; often 
one group of weeds was present in one 
pasture and not in the others. However, 
several of the species most commonly 
found contained appreciable amounts of 
nitrates. Similarly, the soils on a large 
number of lowland pastures investigated 
were high in available nitrogen and low 
in available phosphorus and potassium. 
The levels of minor elements in these soils 
have not been fully established. 

It has been indicated’ that an inverse 
relationship exists between the level of 
vitamin A and nitrate intake, and that the 
effect of the nitrate intake can be de- 
creased by an increase of carbohydrate in 
the diet. It is known that on some Wiscon- 
sin lowland areas the hay crops are nutri- 
tionally mediocre to poor, with a relatively 
low vitamin A content. 

All the pathological changes observed, 
including the abortion, could be attributed 
to anoxia. To speculate further, the forma- 
tion of methemoglobin from hemoglobin, 
by the presence of nitrogenous compounds, 
could be the cause of the anoxemia. Tran- 
sient increases in the level of methemo- 
globin in the blood may have occurred 
between samplings; it is also possible that 
nitrosohemoglobin was involved. 

It must likewise be emphasized that 
failure to isolate an infectious agent does 
not preclude the possibility that one is in- 
volved in this bizarre problem. 

Pasture improvement programs, or 
merely fencing these troublesome lowland 
areas so that pregnant cattle can not 
graze them, offer practical controls of this 
problem although the etiological factors 
are still obscure. 


SUMMARY 

A nonspecific abortion in both beef and 
dairy cattle grazing on lowland pasture 
areas in Wisconsin has been observed for 
half a century. A grazing study was con- 
ducted during 1956. Abortion occurred in 1 
of 8 heifers on the sprayed area and in 10 
of 12 on the unsprayed (weedy) area. 

The characteristic pathological changes 
include: perirenal hemorrhage and marked 
kidney degeneration in the fetus; nu- 
merous circumscribed, calcified, necrotic 


lesions in the intercotyledonary areas of 
the fetal membrane; and pleural thicken- 
ing and vascular changes of the lungs of 
the dam and aborted fetuses. 

It is hypothesized that plants with a 
high concentration of nitrates, or nitrites, 
may be associated with this problem, 
though tangible evidence has not yet been 
produced. 
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Liver Torsion in a Sow 

Ten days after farrowing normally, a 
5-year-old sow refused her food in the 
evening, was depressed, weak, and pale in 
the morning, and died after a 12-hour ill- 
ness. There were no signs of colic. On 
necropsy, 3 quarts of a watery, dark red 
fluid was found in the peritoneal cavity; 
there was %%-inch layer of dark red fibrin 
on the visceral surface of the liver; and 
the left lobe was twisted anticlockwise 
180 degrees, to lie on the right central 
lobe. The twisted lobe was dark, swollen, 
and ruptured at the center. No predispos- 
ing causes were suggested.—J. South 
Afric.Vet. M. A. (Sept., 1957): 212. 


[In June, 1950, a similar case was seen 
in a yearling sow nursing a litter of pigs 7 
weeks old. Not much fluid or fibrin was 
present but the left lobe of the liver was 
twisted 180 degrees and was dark and 
swollen.—W.A.A. 


Pigs Poisoned by Iron Injection 
While doing research on anemia in suck- 

lings pigs, in Germany in December, 1955, 

5 pigs in a litter 1 week old were injected 


intramuscularly with the recommended 
dose of iron dextran (100 mg. Fe). The 
other pigs in the litter served as controls. 

Blood samples, taken at the time of the 
injection, showed no sign of anemia, and 
both the sow and the pigs were in good 
condition. In a few days, the injected pigs 
showed a lack of appetite, weakness, and a 
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loss of weight. They died, respectively, 
eight, 11, 15, 16, and 45 days after the in- 
jection. The control pigs remained healthy. 

At necropsy, there was emaciation, 
edema of the muscles, and the livers and 
spleens were blackish brown. On micro- 
scopic examination, the livers contained 
variable quantities of hemosiderin. 

It is believed that, in the absence of 
anemia, there was insufficient apoferritin 
available to combine with the iron which 
was, therefore, precipitated as hemosid- 
erin. It is suggested that, in determining 
the dosage of iron, the degree of anemia 
should be considered.——H. Behrens in 
Monatsh. f. Vet-med. (Aug. 1, 1957): 422. 


Nocardia Asteroides—A Newly 
Recognized Pathogen of the Mastitis 
Complex 

Nocardia asteroides has been isolated 
from the mammary glands of 29 cows in 
California. Of these, 28 were from a dairy 
herd in which 18 per cent of the animals 
were infected. 

Clinical manifestations of the infection 
have been observed in first-lactation heifers 
within a week of calving, as well as in 
older animals in midlactation. Infected 
glands produced altered milk which, in the 
more advanced cases, contained small white 
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particles in a viscid, grayish exudate. Mi- 
croscopically, these particles were masses 
of branched mycelia (fig. 1). Diseased 
glands were fibrotic and often contained 
palpable nodules 2 to 5 cm. in diameter. 
The course of the disease was febrile, with 
temperatures reaching 107 F. While only a 
single fatality was observed, the extreme 
induration of untreated glands soon made 
slaughter an economic necessity. 

Pathological changes in infected glands 
included large granulomatous lesions of the 
parenchyma, in which the causative organ- 
ism could be demonstrated, and prolifera- 
tive changes of the ductile epithelium. The 
lining of the teat sinus was grossly thick- 
ened and granular (fig. 2). Lobular distri- 
bution of the pathological changes sug- 
gested an ascending infection via the teat 
canal. The disease was reproduced in an 
experimentally inoculated cow. Nocardia 
organisms were isolated only from the milk 
and mammary tissues of the diseased ani- 
mals. 

Soil samples from the holding corrals 
were shown to harbor the organism. 

The Nocardia organisms in milk sur- 
vived exposure to 64 C. for 30 minutes, but 
were killed by 66 C. in 30 minutes. Benzal- 
konium chloride and chlorine solutions at 
200 p.p.m. were found to be the most ger- 
micidal of four disinfectant solutions 


tested. 


Fig. |—Microscopic lesion 

from a natural Nocardia 

asteroides infection. The 

epithelioid band is promi- 

nent about this early focus. 
H & E stain; x 400. 
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Fig. 2—Bovine udder showing gross pathological changes following experimental Nocardia asteroides 
infection. Notice the thickened granular appearance of the lining of the infected gland at the right; 
normal gland (left forequarter) to the left. 


Antibiotic-sensitivity testing indicated 
novobiocin (Albamycin,* 30 yg.) and ni- 
trofurazone (Furacin,** 100 yg.) were 
effective in vitro. A mixture of 500 ug. of 
novobiocin in 25 to 40 cc. of nitrofurazone 

*Albamycin (novobiocin sodium) is produced by the 
Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


**Furacin (nitrofurazone) is produced by Eaton Labora- 
tories, Norwich, N.Y. 


(0.2%) solution was used successfully in 
cases of natural infection. 

Tuberculin hypersensitivity resulting 
from N. asteroides mammary infections 
could not be demonstrated—[A. C. Pier, 
D. M. Gray, and M. J. Fossatti: Nocardia 
Asteroides—A Newly Recognized Patho- 
gen of the Mastitis Complex. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 19, (April, 1958): In press.] 


Enzootic Heart Death of Swine 

Ten years ago, so-called “heart death” in 
swine was common in East Germany, but 
it has now spread over all of Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Denmark. It is not 
recognized in Hungary. 

The sudden, apoplectic death is usually 
preceded, two or three weeks, by a tran- 
sient fever which usually escapes notice. 
Death is not due to myocardial changes. 
The condition has not been produced ex- 
perimentally. 

Of the many possible causes, those which 
merit further consideration are: (1) a 
disturbance of metabolism, since there is 
a shifting of the sodium potassium balance 
in favor of potassium both in the blood and 


in the muscles; and (2) an endocrine im- 
balance. Changes often found in the thy- 
roid gland may indicate a dysfunction rec- 
ognizable as thyrotoxicosis. Changes in the 
suprarenal glands, which are often smaller, 
with reduced fat and cholesterin content, 
are believed to be secondary. The fastest 
growing pigs seem most susceptible. 

Both prophylactic and therapeutic meas- 
ures have failed, but the use of hormones 
from the adrenal cortex, vitamin E, and 
iodine therapy are recommended. Swine in 
Hungary may escape this disease because 
there is less pressure for increased produc- 
tion and growth, less inbreeding, and 
greater freedom of activity ——A. Mass et 
al. in Monatsch, f. Vet-med. (July 1, 1957): 
355. 
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Raising Healthy Pups 
CHARLES E. BILD 
Miami, Florida 


IN THE CLINICAL examination of the pup, 
evaluation of the hemoglobin level of the 
blood is a most useful and yet a simple 
procedure. To be of value, the hemoglobin 
determination must be correlated with the 
body weight.? This is true in both medical 
and surgical conditions and of both young 
and mature dogs. These correlated ex- 
aminations are intriguing. 

A pup is born with a high hemoglobin 
level when its mother is in excellent con- 
dition and has a high hemoglobin level. As 
the animal nurses and grows, the high 
hemoglobin level is not maintained. How- 
ever, nature provides for the dam to give 
her offspring, at birth, a reserve of blood- 
forming elements so that the mother’s milk 
is all that is required until the young are 
weaned. Besides maintenance and tissue 
growth, the pup needs to manufacture 


40 ec. of blood per pound of growth. Dur- 
ing growth, the blood level increase usually 


lags slightly behind the weight increase. 
The optimum hemoglobin of the young is 
not as high as the optimum hemoglobin 
of the adult. 

Often the above precepts are found to 
be the exception rather than the rule be- 
cause of the following factors: 

1) The dam does not always have a 
high level of hemoglobin, or is not in opti- 
mum condition, or both. 

2) She may have less than optimum 
nutrition because of: (a) insufficient in- 
take of nutrients; (b) kidney dysfunction, 
wherein she wastes nutrients, especially 
protein, in her urine; (c) internal para- 
sites—the animal can not absorb all of her 
feed when afflicted with tapeworms and 
ascarids. Furthermore, she loses some of 
the level of nutrition when infected with 
hookworms, which rob her of blood, there- 
by causing an iron and protein deficiency; 
(d) external parasites such as ticks and 
fleas; these cause blood loss with its ac- 
companying protein and iron deficits. 

Growth of a pup, as measured by its 
weight and hematocrit or hemoglobin level, 
is in direct proportion to the daily intake 
of nutrients, plus that which the pup 
started with, minus the effect of such fac- 


Dr. Bild is a small animal practitioner in Miami, Fla. 


tors as parasites, disease, and poor man- 


agement. 
Oddly, if the dam has a lowered hemo- 


.globin level and is in ordinary or poor con- 


dition, she gives birth to a pup with a high 
hemoglobin level. Again, as this pup 
nurses and grows, this high hemoglobin 
level is not maintained. At this point, the 
similarity ends between pups from a dam 
that has a high hemoglobin level and is in 
good condition and pups from a dam with a 
lowered hemoglobin level, or less than the 
optimum condition, or both. 

This latter pup is the one we often see 
clinically. Pups in only fair condition are 
most susceptible to parasitism and disease. 
Any parasitic or disease condition, or 
stress situation, causes the animal to have 
a lowered net nutritive intake. The weight 
and hematocrit or hemoglobin levels then 
are not optimum. Thus, the well-fed pups 
get stronger, while those on ordinary feed 
show the effects of ordinary care. 

It has long been believed, and correctly 
so, that the extent of an infection depends 
on the resistance of an animal and the 
pathogenicity of the organism. This rela- 
tionship is also true of internal parasitic 
infections. However, it is possible to raise 
excellent pups when internal parasites are 
present. 

The following routine has consistently 
produced excellent results: For pups the 
size of Cocker Spaniels, 5 days old, give 
each 1 drop of a vitamin-iron supplement 
(Myeladol*) four times daily (using a 
toothpick) and increase the dose so that, at 
2 weeks of age, each is getting about 4 to 5 
drops of the formula four times daily. 
When their eyes are open, give each pup a 
small amount of ground raw beef four 
times daily. This should be a good grade of 
freshly ground stew beef and need not be 
lean. Poor grades of hamburger may be 
toxic for pups. A pinch of raw liver may 
be added to the ground beef for each pup 
at each feeding. 

When the pups are 2% to 3 weeks old, 
they should be given milk four times daily. 
Canned milk and water in equal parts are 


*Myeladol is produced by the Upjohn Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
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most commonly used, The addition of the 
milk supplement is not necessary if the 
dam is producing an adequate amount of 
milk. Pups should eat with the dam, and as 
they grow, the food intake and the supple- 
ments should be increased. “As the twig is 
bent, so grows the tree.” Good feed, good 
hemoglobin level, good substance or body 
weight, and good coat all mean good health. 
This painstaking care of the pup more than 
pays for the extra time and expense in- 
volved, and the well-cared-for healthy pup 
rarely carries an odor. 

At 3 or 3% weeks, the pups should be 
examined for parasites and, if necessary, 
wormed. Usually, I write out the instruc- 
tions and have the owner worm the pups 
at home. Even with the best of care, pups 
may harbor hookworm and ascarid ova, 
although they appear in excellent condition 
as evidenced by their weight, hair coat, and 
hematocrit or hemoglobin level. But such 
pups probably have fewer parasites than 
the ones raised without the supplements. 
Clinical investigations?* indicate that, be- 
sides the early vitamin and calorie intake, 
iron is important. Dependent upon the cli- 
nician’s judgment, pups should be re- 
checked two or three weeks after the first 
examination. Many pups so raised do not 
have worms when they a.v young. 

A dam should nurse her young as long as 
possible. Poorly fed dams slow dewn their 
milk production at two or three weeks but, 
if well fed and well cared for, they may 
lactate heavily for eight or ten weeks. The 
nutrients from the dam have much to do 
with immunity and resistance factors. 
Among the many clinical variables in the 
problem of immunity is the fact that when 
there is weight loss or blood level loss, or 
both, there may be a corresponding loss of 
immunity and resistance factors. 

Many immunity factors may be present 
in the milk of the dam and these seem to 
leave the pups when they are weaned at 
3 weeks or at 8 weeks. The resistance of a 
pup is also a factor in coccidiosis. Poorly 
nourished pups showing a poor coat, poor 
growth, and a lowered blood level are good 
candidates for all possible pup disease con- 
ditions. However, many well cared for pups 
harbor a few coccidia and the parasites 
never develop in sufficient numbers to cause 
diarrhea. Many pups are untreated and ap- 
parently develop an immunity to coccidia. 
From its nutrients, the dog builds up re- 
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sistance and immuity factors which aid in 
combating all disease conditions. 

I have never known of a contraindication 
for the use of the vitamin supplement for 
pups. When they are weaned and are eating 
well, I advise the use of cod-liver oil, yeast, 
and iron, separately. To supply iron for 
pups, we use a hematinic tablet that con- 
tains 1/3 gr. iron sulfate and 1/20 gr. cop- 
per sulfatet—1 per 10 or 12 lb. of body 
weight three or four times daily. 

The regular charting of the hematocrit 
and weight, along with clinical inspection 
of general well-being and coat, are good 
veterinary service routines. 
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Prenatal Prevention of 


Leptospirosis 

Two vaccines prepared from virulent 
strains of Leptospira pomona were used, in 
New Zealand, to vaccinate and revaccinate 
26 cows late in pregnancy. When their 
calves were challenged with the homolo- 
gous strain of L. pomona at the age of 10 
to 25 days, only 1 of 25 calves showed in- 
fection as compared with 19 of 20 calves 
from unvaccinated cows in the same herd. 
The cows vaccinated with an alum-precipi- 
tated vaccine gave a higher and more per- 
sistent antibody serum response than did 
cows vaccinated with the lyophilized vac- 
cine, but no difference in the immunogenic 
properties of the two vaccines was de- 
tected —New Zealand Vet. J. (Sept., 1957): 
83. 


More Hinnies.—A blue roan female Mex- 
ican burro, in Illinois, raised 2 hinnies— 
a sorrell with four white socks and a white 
mane and tail, and a seal-brown with four 
white socks—both sired by a Shetland 
stallion.—Prairie Farmer (Nov. 2, 1957): 
6. 
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The Ill Effects of Excessive Formaldehyde Fumigation 
on Turkey Poults 


BERT W. BIERER, V.M.D. 
Columbia, South Carolina 


FOR A NUMBER of years, the writer has been 
making recommendations to the hatchery- 
men of his locality that call for an increase 
in the amount of fumigant used on the 
eggs in the hatcher compartment of the in- 
cubator. These recommendations were 
made as part of a sanitation program and 
were directed at controlling contamination 
or infection with Salmonella species and 
other less pathogenic bacteria within the 
hatchery. In the absence of such fumiga- 
tion, a navel infection problem sometimes 
occurs, resulting in morbidity and mortal- 
ity. 

During the ensuing years, a number of 
baby poults with diseases that could pos- 
sibly be associated with formaldehyde fum- 
igation have been submitted for necropsy. 
These diseases were: (1) aerosacculitis or 
air sac infection, (2) ascites or so-called 
“water belly,” and (3) conjunctivitis. Of 
these three diseases, only ascites has been 
previously incriminated as being associated 
with fumigation of turkey poults."! 

Hatcherymen routinely fumigate with a 
mixture of potassium permanganate and 
formaldehyde solution and each hatchery- 
man appears to use his own system, de- 
pending on the nature of his operations. 
The usual practice is to fumigate the eggs 
one or two times during the incubating 
process and then to fumigate after the 
eggs are transferred to the hatching trays, 
just after “pipping” has started. Fumiga- 
tion is avoided from the second to the fifth 
day after setting, in view of its known 
detrimental effect on the embryos during 
that period. For 100 cu. ft. of incubator 
space, 17.5 Gm. of potassium permanganate 
and 35 cc. of formaldehyde solution is rec- 
ommended by some,*:7:= 20 Gm. of potas- 
sium permanganate and 40 cc. of formalde- 
hyde by others.**° The latter amounts 
were used in this experiment. 

The turkey hatcherymen contacted never 
intentionally used so-called “live bird fumi- 
gation” (fumigation of the poults immedi- 
ately after hatching). Unlike the relatively 
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uniform hatching of baby chicks, a small 
number of precocious poults may hatch 
early and a larger number usually hatch 
late. The experiment described in this re- 
port was directed toward revealing ill ef- 
fects, if any, which formaldehyde fumiga- 
tion would have on poults already hatched 
or in the advanced stages of hatching at 
the time of fumigation. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


As soon as possible after hatching, 125 poults 
were allotted to five groups of 25 poults each. A 
commercial incubator (Jamesway 262) was ad- 
justed in accordance with the recommendations 
of the manufacturer for hatching (dry bulb read- 
ing 98.5 F. and wet bulb reading 90-92 F.). 

Each group was given a turkey starter ration and 
fresh water. The first group, used as controls, was 
placed in a commercial baby chick battery brooder 
(Oakes-801A) with sufficient heat to give a ther- 
mometer reading of 98 F. at the edge of the 
hover at the floor level. 

The second group of poults was placed in the 
incubator described. As soon as the desired tem- 
perature and humidity peaks were reached, routine 
fumigation was applied, using a large glass bowl 
(ten times the volume of the materials before mix- 
ing) placed at the bottom of the incubator. 

The door of the incubator was closed immedi- 
ately. Since the capacity of the incubator was ap- 
proximately 50 cu. ft., 10 Gm. of potassium per- 
manganate and 20 cc. of formaldehyde solution 
were used. The birds in this and the three succeed- 
ing groups were left in the hatcher for 30 minutes, 
then placed in a baby chick brooder of the same 
type used for group 1. 

The third group of poults was placed in the 
incubator after it was briefly aired to remove any 
remaining fumigant used on the previous group. 
The same procedure was then followed as for 
group 2 except that the amout of fumigant was 
doubled. This is the concentration frequently used 
in disease control. The fourth and fifth groups 
were then fumigated with four times and six 
times, respectively, the concentration of the fumi- 
gant used on group 2. Later, each group was 
placed in a separate brooder. All birds of each 
group were observed twice daily and the results 
recorded. 


RESULTS 


At 20 hours postfumigation, 1 poult in 
group 1 was dead (no pathological changes 
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were found), but all of the birds in group 
2, given single strength fumigation, were 
alive and showed no clinical evidence of 
distress. In group 3, given twice the 
amount of fumigant given to group 2, 1 
bird was dead, several were gasping, and 5 
showed signs of conjunctivitis. The latter 
5 were marked with dye for identification. 
Of the 50 poults given four or six times the 
usual concentration of fumigant, only 8 
were standing, 37 were dead, 5 were dying, 
and all showed conjunctivitis. 

At 40 hours postfumigation, the remain- 
ing 24 controls and all 25 poults in group 
2 were alive and vigorous. In group 3, 4 
of the 5 birds which previously had con- 
junctivitis were dead; 2 of these had both 
eyes pasted shut. In groups 4 and 5, all of 
the poults but 1 were dead and it was dy- 
ing. 

Necropsies were done on all dead birds. 
An acute inflammation of the conjunctival 
sacs, oral cavity, tongue, pharynx, and 
larynx was observed in each. Death was 
evidently due to suffocation resulting from 
an occlusion of the pharyngolaryngeal ori- 
fice. Neither aerosacculitis nor ascities was 
observed in any of the 55 deceased birds. 
However, there was some degree of sub- 
cutaneous edema in all of the dead birds. 
One half of the birds in groups 1, 2, and 
3 were killed for necropsy on the fifth day 
and the other half on the tenth day. Aero- 
sacculitis was detected in 2 of the control 
birds and in only 1 of the 45 surviving 
birds in groups 2 and 3. Neither ascites 
nor subcutaneous edema was observed in 
any of these poults. 


DISCUSSION 


Live poults exposed to fumigation in the 
concentration routinely used by commercial 
establishments showed no ill effects when 
killed for necropsy five or ten days later. 

However, the mortality was 25 per cent 
when the amount of the fumigant was 
doubled, and 96 and 100 per cent when the 
amount was increased four and six times, 
respectively. In large hatcheries, when the 
final fumigation is applied, some poults 
may have hatched or be in the advanced 
stages of hatching and will thus be ex- 
posed to live fumigation and, if double 
strength fumigation is being used, some 
degree of conjunctivitis and suffocation 
resulting from a pharyngolaryngitis can 
be expected. If the concentration of the 
fumigant is inadvertently increased to 


more than twice the amount routinely used, 
any birds exposed will probably be fatally 
injured. 

Fumigation is used to control “mushy” 
chick disease (omphalitis) and similar in- 
fections in chicks and poults, and is also 
useful in controlling hatchery-borne infec- 
tions due to Salmonella pullorum, Salmon- 
ella gallinarum, Salmonella typhimurium, 
and other species of pathogenic microor- 
ganisms.'**.*° Fumigation was reported 
to increase embryo mortality during the 
early stages of incubation but later the 
mortality was low, even at four and seven 
times the amount of fumigant normally 
used.’ It was reported from England that 
fumigation with approximately 5 oz. (150 
ce.) of formaldehyde solution and 3 oz. 
(93 Gm.) of potassium permanganate per 
100 cu. ft. was lethal for S. typhimurium 
on eggshells and on fluff, and that this con- 
centration of fumigation had no adverse 
effect on hatchability, provided that cer- 
tain precautions were taken.'* One half of 
these quantities was recommended for rou- 
tine use. However, the one half concentra- 
tion of the fumigant would still be twice 
that normally used in the United States. 

Conjunctivitis in chicks and poults was 
found to result from a variety of infec- 
tions, including Aspergillus, Salmonella, 
and paracolon microorganisms.*:* Ammonia 
fumes from the litter in poorly ventilated 
houses and mash sprinkled on box tops, in 
an effort to induce eating in baby chicks, 
have also been reported as producing con- 

No evidence of ascites was observed in 
any of the poults exposed to the concentra- 
tions of the fumigant used in this experi- 
ment, yet all of the deceased fumigated 
birds presented some degree of subcutane- 
ous edema. This confirms the report" that 
formaldehyde fumigation may cause sub- 
cutaneous edema but not that it may cause 
ascites in poults. Ascites has been induced 
in poults rather uniformly by using certain 
amounts of sodium chloride and sodium 
bicarbonate but not so uniformly with 
fumigation. 


SUMMARY 


1) Formaldehyde fumigation as normal- 
ly used (20 Gm. of potassium permanga- 
nate and 40 cc. of formaldehyde per 100 
cu. ft. of incubator space), and at two, 
four, and six times the normal concentra- 
tion, failed to induce gross air sac lesions. 
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2) Fumigation of live poults with twice 
the usual amount of fumigation resulted in 
a 25 per cent mortality. 

3) Excessive fumigation of live poults 
caused conjunctivitis and gasping. Severely 
affected birds soon became prostrate and 
died. 

4) Gross pathological changes included 
exudative inflammation of the conjunctival 
sacs and mucous membranes of the oral 
and pharyngeal cavities. Death from suffo- 
cation, due to occlusion of the pharyngo- 
laryngeal orifice, occurs within 40 hours 
after fumigation. 

5) Subcutaneous edema was observed to 
some degree in all poults that died as a 
result of fumigation, but in none of the 
survivors when killed for necropsy five or 
ten days after fumigation. 
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Oral Therapy for Erysipelas in Turkeys. 
—In laboratory experiments, the most ef- 
fective antibiotic (oral) therapy for ery- 
sipelas in turkeys was procaine penicillin 
given in water (12 mg./gal.) or in feed 
(600 Gm./ton), or with chlortetracycline 
(100 Gm. /ton, plus 1,000 mg./gal.), or with 


combinations of these two antibiotics. In 
one field trial, during severe winter weath- 
er, the loss from erysipelas in 300 un- 
treated control birds was 18.3 per cent, and 
in 1,000 birds given 3.6 Gm. of procaine 
penicillin per gallon of water, the loss was 
1.3 per cent.—C. E. Boyer and J. A. Brown 
in Avian Dis. (Nov., 1957): 275. 


Virus Hepatitis of Ducks.—Neutraliza- 
tion tests showed that there was no sero- 
logical relationship between this disease 
and virus hepatitis of man or of dogs. The 
significant pathological changes in ducks 
were an enlarged, pale, soft liver sprin- 
kled with hemorrhages. Microscopically, 
there was necrosis of the parenchymal cells 
and proliferation of the bile duct epithe- 
lium.—J. Fabricant et al. in Avian Dis. 
(Nov., 1957): 256. 


Vacuolated Neurones and Scrapie 


Vacuolated neurones in the medulla have 
long been considered the only constant 
microscopic lesion in sheep with scrapie. 
The specificity of this lesion was questioned 
when such vacuoles were demonstrated in 
43 of 57 healthy sheep. However, 2,279 
vacuoles were found in 94 sections from the 
medullas of 16 goats in which scrapie had 
been induced, but only eight vacuoles were 
found in 592 sections from medullas of 16 
healthy goats. In a recent study, vacuola- 
tions of neurones in the medulla were much 
more common in sheep suffering from ad- 
vanced natural scrapie than in normal 
sheep. However, scrapie can not be diag- 
nosed on the presence of such vacuoles 
alone.—Nature (Aug. 24, 1957) : 398. 


The Enteroviruses.—The National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, recognizing 
that poliomyelitis, Coxsackie, and ECHO 
viruses all inhabit the alimentary tract as 
well as share other properties, has changed 
the name of its Committee on the ECHO 
viruses to the Committee on the Entero- 
viruses.—Am. J. Pub. Health (Dec., 1957): 
1556. 


The louse fauna of a whale was used as 
an aid in identifying one, which had been 
slaughtered by Eskimos, as a Gray Whale. 
Three species of Cyamidae lice, typical of 
this whale, were found on portions of the 
skin.—J. Parasitol, (June, 1957): 352. 
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Thyroprotein Fed to Sows May 
Save Pigs 

Feeding thyroprotein to sows results in 
a marked temporary increase in milk pro- 
duction but in little, if any, increase for an 
entire lactation. The fat content of the 
milk also may be increased for a short 
time. 

Since baby pig mortality is closely re- 
lated to their poorly developed body 
temperature-regulating mechanism, and 
since adequate milk consumption aids pigs 
in maintaining normal temperatures, feed- 
ing thyroprotein to sows for three days 
prior to farrowing, and for a week after- 
ward, should help decrease pig losses and 
increase their rate of gain. 

The temperatures of strong pigs, 48 
hours old, which had not been allowed to 
nurse, declined 7 to 8 degrees (F.). Pigs up 
to 1 month old, on a low plane of nutrition, 
had temperatures of 100 to 102 F. while 
pigs in the same litter but on a higher 
plane of nutrition had temperatures of 
102.4 to 103.6 F. 

In a field trial where 28 sows were fed 
thyroprotein, 100 mg. per pound of feed 
from the 110th day of gestation until the 
pigs were a week old, fewer pigs were lost 
and their average weight gain at 2 weeks 
was 22.8 per cent greater than in controls. 
—Cornell Univ., Oct., 1957. 


Evaluation of Dried Rumen Products.— 
When lambs were fed dried rumen product 
(1 Gm. daily), at the South Dakota State 
College, their rate of gain and feed effi- 
ciency were not improved. When rumen 
content was recovered (via a fistula) from 
lambs after 11 weeks of such feeding, the 
in vitro activity of the rumen flora, as 
measured by the digestion of cellulose, was 
no greater than with rumen content of 
untreated lambs.—J. Anim. Sci. (Nov., 
1957): 1054. 


Carotene-Protein in Green Leaves.—The 
occurrence of carotenoid-protein complexes 
has been reported in certain bacteria and 
animal tissues, but not previously in green 
cells. Recently, a colored proteide contain- 
ing B-carotene has been isolated from 
chloroplasts of green leaves, but only in 
minute quantities —Nature (Oct. 5, 1957): 
699. 


A Chemobiotic Feed Additive-—A new 
product, tetra (4) -alkyl-ammonium-stear- 
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ate (Dynafac, Armour & Co.), derived 
from animal fat, has been tested in com- 
mercial feedlots. It is a free-flowing, in- 
soluble powder that stays in the intestine 
and attacks harmful bacteria and fungi. In 
20 weeks, while contro! steers gained 1.62 
lb. daily, those given the chemobiotic 
gained 1.77 lb. daily; steers given stilbes- 
trol implants, only, gained 1.88 lb. daily; 
steers given both gained 2.18 lb. daily. Pigs 
fed this product had fewer scours, and 
feeding lambs had a reduced mortality.— 
Breeder’s Gaz. (Nov., 1957): 7. 


Agammaglobulinemia.—Agammaglobuli- 
nemia and hypogammaglobulinemia are 
terms used to indicate the lack, or the 
marked lowering, of antibody in the 
blood serum, since antibodies are normally 
found in the gamma globulins. These terms 
define a syndrome featured by: recurrent 
bacterial infection; absence of acquired 
antibodies; lack of isohemagglutinins; and 
a favorable response to the injection of 
gamma globulins in blood donations from 
normal persons. At present, the most prac- 
tical means of diagnosing this condition is 
by using paper chromatography.—J.Am. 
Osteopath, A. (Nov., 1957): 182. 


Preventing Selenium Poisoning—The 
uptake of selenium by plants can be re- 
stricted by sulfates, but accomplishing this 
by the application of fertilizers would be 
difficult. When radioactive materials were 
used, and rats were injected in one flank 
with a sulfate solution and in the other 
flank, ten minutes later, with the selenate, 
the two apparently competed for entry into 
the liver. However, there is little basis 
for hope that feeding any sulfur compound 
will control selenium poisoning in animals. 
—J. Agric. and Food Chem. (Dec., 1957): 
931. 


Pelletized Hay for Cattle.—That feeding 
bulky hay to cattle may not be efficient 
was indicated in an experiment with beef 
calves at Cornell University. Calves fed 
mixed hay plus alfalfa pellets, from 4 to 
2 inches long, gained faster than those fed 
ordinary mixed hay. To be used economi- 
cally, the hay would have to be pelleted in 
the field and transported to storage in 
wagons. A machine for this purpose is 
being devised.—New York College of Agri- 
culture release, Dec. 16, 1957. 
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On Jan. 9, 1958, the Alumni Association 
of the New York State Veterinary College 
honored Dean William Arthur Hagan by 
presenting his portrait to Cornell Univer- 
sity. This excellent likeness remarkably 
portrays his personal qualities. 

Born at Fort Scott in southeastern 
Kansas on Oct. 14, 1893, he became inter- 
ested in veterinary medicine while assist- 
ing an uncle, Dr. E. F. MeGraw (CVC ’93), 
in his general practice at Fort Scott. He 
spent four summers, including those dur- 
ing his first college years, with his uncle. 


In 1915, he acquired his D.V.M. degree 
at Kansas State College. He remained there 
for a year as an instructor in veterinary 
pathology, then, in 1916, joined the faculty 
at Cornell University as an instructor in 
veterinary pathology and bacteriology. He 
earned an M.S. degree there in 1917. 

Dr. Hagan was made head of the De- 
partment of Pathology and Bacteriology in 
1926 and, in 1932, at the age of 38, he be- 
came dean of the school. After 26 years, 
as the dean of the New York State Veter- 
inary College at Cornell University, he has 
well earned the title of “Dean of Deans.” 
He was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science by Kansas State College 
in 1938. 

It is eminently fitting that the portrait 
of Dr. Hagan should grace the walls of the 
fine new veterinary school at Cornell Uni- 
versity. It was planned and built under his 
supervision, and who should be better 
qualified for such a responsibility? Not 
only has he set a modern record for lon- 
gevity as an administrator of one school 
but he is familiar with the organization of 
all North American and several foreign 
veterinary schools. For 13 consecutive 
years, he represented the AVMA as an 
advisor to all our veterinary schools—eight 
years on the Committee on Education and 
five years as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Council on Education 
which was created in 1946. He was the 
“bell wether” of the latter group and 
served as its secretary for two years. 

Dr. Hagan’s pre-eminence as an educator 
is also recognized abroad. During a sab- 
batical leave, in 1925-1926, he studied 
abroad as a European fellow of the Inter- 
national Education Board. In 1945, he 
served as veterinary consultant to the U. S. 
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Control Council in Germany, assisting 
military staff officers in planning the re- 
habilitation of veterinary schools. He is an 
honorary member of veterinary organiza- 
tions in Britain, France, Italy, and Sweden. 
For many years, he has been the U. S. 
member of the Permanent Committee of 
the International Veterinary Congress 
which convenes approximately every four 
years. 


His EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


His broad understanding of practical as 
well as scientific veterinary medicine has 
often brought demands for Dr. Hagan’s 
services in extracurricular fields. He served 
in various capacities as a “trouble shooter” 
for the federal Bureau of Animal Industry. 
In 1945, during a leave of absence, he spent 
ten months making a survey of Bureau 
activities in all parts of the nation, as a 
special consultant to the chief of the B.A.I. 
Later, when aftosa appeared in Mexico and 
trouble developed in the U.S.-Mexican joint 
commission for the eradication of the dis- 
ease, he toured Mexico as a consultant with 
a committee from the U.S. Senate. He was 
also selected to discuss with southwestern 
cattlemen’s organizations problems arising 
from the disease in Mexico. 

He served with Drs. R. A. Kelser, R. E. 
Shope, and J. Traum as a committee to 
make plans and select a location for a 
laboratory for research on aftosa. (It is 
now in operation on Plum Island, N. Y.) 
Since 1948, he has served on the Committee 
on Animal Health for the National Re- 
search Council (its chairman until 1955). 

Dr. Hagan was president of the AVMA 
in 1946-1947, presiding at the San Fran- 
cisco convention. He had previously served 
on the Executive Board for five years, 
being chairman in 1944-1945. He has 
served on many other AVMA committees. 


His colleagues know Dr. Hagan as an 
unassuming, sympathetic, congenial asso- 
ciate. Posterity may know him best as an 
author, especially as the senior author of 
the outstanding textbook, “The Infectious 
Diseases of Domestic Animals,” by Hagan 
and Bruner, the third edition of which was 
published in 1947. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hagan reside at 320 The 
Parkway, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Cwvrent Literature 


| ABSTRACTS 


Hormones and Relaxation of the Cervix 

Anatomically, the uterine cervix in swine was 
found to consist of two portions: the long, vaginal 
portion, which constricted and relaxed cyclically; 
and the short, uterine portion which remained 
tightly closed. 

Daily measurements of the diameter of the 
cervices of 9 normal sows showed that the vaginal 
portion was constricted during days 1 and 2 of 
estrus and then relaxed gradually until about day 
9 of the estrous cycle, with gradual constriction be- 
ginning again about day 14. 

After oophorectomy, there was complete relaxa- 
tion of the vaginal portion of the cervix, while the 
uterine portion was not noticeably affected. In- 
jection of estrogen into castrated sows caused 
cervical constriction, which continued as long as 
estrogen was injected. Estrogen injected into nor- 
mal sows in midcycle somewhat hastened cervical 
constriction. 

Even large doses of progesterone (20 mg. daily) 
were unable to cause relaxation of the cervix either 
in sows in heat or in castrated sows in which 
cervical constriction was caused by the injection 
of 1 mg. of estrogen daily. Relaxin (Releasin), in- 
jected at the rate of 750 GPU per day, did not 
cause cervical relaxation. Experiments on the effect 
of relaxin on the cervix are being continued. 

Evidence is presented to show that ejaculation in 
swine is not into the uterus but into the midregion 
of the vaginal part of the cervix, and that ejacula- 
tion does not occur until the glans of the penis is 
tightly gripped by the vaginal part of the cervix.— 
{J. C. Smith and A. V. Nalbandov: The Role of 
Hormones in the Relaxation of the Uterine Portion 
of the Cervix in Swine. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 
1958): 15-18.} 


Hormonal Regulation of Energy Metabolism 

The proceedings of the Conference on Hormonal 
Regulation of Energy Metabolism are presented in 
this volume. This critical evaluation of current 
knowledge about energy metabolism should be of 
interest to clinicians and fundamental scientists.— 
{Hormonal Regulation of Energy Metabolism. 
Compiled and edited by Laurance W. Kinsell. 242 
pages. Charles C Thomas, 301-327 East Lawrence 
Ave., Springfield, Ul. 1957. Price $5.25.} 


Effect of Cortisone on Anaplasma Immunity. | 

The relapse, which ordinarily follows splenec- 
tomy in Anaplasma-infected calves, did not occur 
in 6 of 7 calves which had been treated for four 
to five weeks before splenectomy with adrenal cor- 
tex steroid. Moreover, in these animals, the titers 
of complement-fixing antibody did not fall signifi- 
cantly after splenectomy. 

Infected calves, which received this hormone at 
splenectomy and for varied periods thereafter, 
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showed a similar postsplenectomy increase in Ana- 
plasma and decrease in complement-fixing antibody, 
as observed in nontreated infected animals. 

A more proficient bone marrow activity, indi- 
cated by increased blood cell counts and an in- 
crease in circulating reticulocytes, was manifested 
in animals to which cortisone was administered 
for varied periods prior to splenectomy.—{M. 
Ristic, F. H. White, J]. H. Green, and D. A. 
Sanders: Effect of Cortisone on the Mechanism of 
Anaplasma Immunity in Experimentally Infected 
Calves. I. Hematological and Immunoserological 
Studies. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 1958): 37-43.} 


Effect of Cortisone on Anaplasma Immunity. II 

Hypertrophy of the spleen, inflammation and 
swelling of the mucous membrane of the gall- 
bladder, purplish discoloration of the bone mar- 
row, and petechiae of the pericardium, pleura, and 
diaphragm were the most characteristic gross ab- 
normalities observed in calves infected with Ana- 
plasma which relapsed, or relapsed and died, post- 
splenectomy. 

Animals which relapsed after splenectomy had 
depressed erythropoietic activity of the bone mar- 
row, in contrast to an intense bone marrow activity 
observed in animals to which cortisone had been 
administered prior to splenectomy. Leukocytic in- 
filtration of the capsule of Glisson was the most 
pronounced hepatic,;change in animals which re- 
lapsed postsplenectomy, Hematopoietic activity of 
the liver was indicated by the presence of foci of 
erythroblasts and normoblasts in 2 cortisone-treated 
infected animals. 

General reduction of white pulp of the malpigh- 
ian follicles, with a decreased number of lym- 
phoblasts and an increase of vacuoles and ‘degen- 
erated reticular cells of the germinal centers, was 
more pronounced in spleens of animals which did 
not receive cortisone. The red pulp portions of the 
venous sinuses and the Billroth cords of the spleen 
were generally enlarged and contained many reticu- 
lar cells of various sizes, giving the red pulp a 
cellular appearance.—[{M. Ristic and W. L. Sippel: 
Effect of Cortisone on the Mechanism of Ana- 
plasma Immunity. Il. Studies of Pathological 
Changes. Am. J. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 1958): 44- 
50.} 


Piperazines as Anthelmintics for Swine 

Data obtained in critical trials showed that 
piperazine, administered at the rate of approxi- 
mately 50 mg. per pound of body weight, was a 
safe and effective agent for the removal of ascarids 
and nodular worms from individually treated 
swine. The performance of the chemical against 
these parasites appeared to be substantially im- 
paired, however, when a similar dosage was given 
in feed or drinking water to groups of as few as 
3 or 4 animals. The lower aggregate efficacy was 
generally ascribable to 1 or 2 animals in a group, 
suggesting that competition among pen mates for 
the medicated feed or water, differences in palat- 
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ability of the several preparations employed, or 
variations in water consumption occasioned by 
seasonal or diurnal fluctuations in atmospheric 
temperature may have been responsible for inade- 
quate dosing of some animals. 

The need for critical studies of the several pip- 
erazine compounds under practical farm conditions 
is clearly indicated by the data presented and by 
the paucity of such information in the published 
record.—{F. D. Enzie, E. H. Wilkens, and M. L. 
Colglazier: The Use of Piperazines as Anthelmin- 
tics for Swine. Am. J, Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., 1958): 
19-24.} 


Tumors of the Bovine Gallbladder 

Eighteen primary epithelial tumors of the bovine 
gallbladder are described. Seventeen were con- 
sidered to be papillary cystadenomas and one a 
papillary adenocarcinoma with extension to the 
liver and portal lymph node metastasis. 

Evidence is presented which suggests that papil- 
lary cystadenoma occurs with more frequency than 
is suggested by the few reports in the literature 
but, because of its unobtrusiveness, has largely 
escaped the attention of veterinary pathologists. 
Adenocarcinoma of the gallbladder is believed to 
be rare-—{W. A. Anderson, A. W. Monlux, and 
C. L. Davis: Epithelial Tumors of the Bovine Gall- 
bladder—A Report of Eighteen Cases. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 19, (Jan., 1958): 58-65.} 


Incidence of Arthritis in Swine 

Arthritis ranks as a principal cause for the con- 
demnation of swine carcasses in the United States 
in spite of increased vaccination against swine 
erysipelas. Challenges with viable cultures of 
Erysipelotbrix rbusiopathiae were made in 96 
swine (66 vaccinated and 30 controls) at varied 
times from six weeks to four months. Although 
death losses were markedly reduced, a 62 per cent 
incidence of chronic arthritis resulted in surviving 
vaccinated pigs (14% in controls). 

Since marked anaphylaxis occurred at the time 
of intravenous challenge ,and the incidence of ar- 
thritis was much greater in vaccinated pigs, sensi- 
tization was considered an important factor in the 
etiology of rheumatoid-like arthritis in swine.— 
{G. M. Neber, Charles B. Swenson, Leo P. Doyle, 
and D. Sikes: The Incidence of Arthritis in Swine 
Following Vaccination for Swine Erysipelas. Am. 
J. Vet. Res., 19, (Jan., (1958): 5-14.} 


Correction—First-Instar Larvae 
and Modified Erlenmeyer Flask 

In the Current Literature section of the Jan. 1, 
1958, JOURNAL (p. 39), the source of the ab- 
stracts, “Flask for Culturing Yolks of Turkey 
Eggs” and “Sodium Chloride and Hypoderma 
Larvae,” was in error. Both articles appeared in 
the January, 1958, American Journal of Veterinary 
Research. The page numbers are correct. 


| BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Swine Feeding and Nutrition 

The author has assembled and condensed a great 
deal of background information on many aspects 
of swine feeding, and has listed many references 
for advanced readers. 

The ten chapters of the book discuss not only 
the feed nutrients, but also the additives other 
than nutrients, i.¢., antibiotics, arsenicals, enzymes, 
hormones, surfactants. Basic information is re- 
viewed briefly, and the more recent findings in 
greater detail. Many deficiency conditions are 
illustrated. 

For the veterinarian, the book provides abun- 
dant information of the type which is in the hands 
of swine raisers. It should provide an excellent 
basis for more active cooperation between the 
practicing veterinarian, the swine breeder, and the 
manufacturer of formulated feeds and swine sup- 
plements. 

Three sections are devoted to the relative value 
of feeds, feeding pigs during various stages of 
growth, and feeding the breeding herd. 

The final chapter or appendix deals with swine 
management recommendations. A limited number 
of tables provides statistical data —{Swine Feeding 
and Nutrition. By Tony ]. Cunha. 296 pages. Ulus- 
trated. Interscience Publishers, Inc., 250 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. 1957. Price $5.00.}—R. C. 
KLUSSENDORF. 


The Beginnings of Embryonic Development 

A symposium on “Formation and Early Develop- 
ment of the Embryo” was the basis for this book; 
however, articles from additional investigators 
have been included to expand the coverage of the 
general subject. The investigations cover both de- 
scriptive and experimental work on the biological 
and chemical levels, and the specific discoveries 
and analyses presented exemplify various ap- 
proaches toward the understanding of how sperm 
and egg produce a new individual—{The Begin- 
nings of Embryonic Development, Edited by Albert 
Tyler, R. C. von Borstel, and Charles B. Metz. 400 
pages. American Society for the Advancement of 
Science, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wasb- 
ington 5, D.C. 1957. Price $8.75.} 


The Species Problem 

The species problem is one of primary interest 
to the biologist, especially as it relates to the in- 
tegration of the many branches of biology, i.e., 
systematics, genetics, ecology, and to physiology 
and the study of behavior. This volume is a sympo- 
sium on the subject, which was presented at the 
Atlanta meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1955.—{The Species 
Problem. Edited by Ernst Mayr. 395 pages. Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. 1957. Price $8.75.} 
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THE NEWS 


Special Electio: ~ 
Board District IV 

Ballots were mailed on Jan. 10, 1958, to AVMA 
members in Executive Board District IV for the 
nomination of candidates to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Dr. R. S. Sugg whose death on 
January 4 was reported in the last issue of the 
JOURNAL (see pp. 137-138). Dr. Sugg’s term 
would have expired at the conclusion of the annual 
meeting in 1959. 

District IV comprises Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Cuba, Puerto Rico, South America, and the 
West Indies. 

The five candidates receiving the highest number 
of votes in the nominating election which closed 
on February 10 are listed on a ballot mailed to 
District IV members around Feb. 14. The final 
election polls will close 30 days later. 

Since the election can not be completed before 
the next meeting of the Executive Board, which 
was scheduled some time ago for March 6-18, 
1958, President Armistead has appointed Dr. 
McKenzie Heath of Auburn, Ala. to represent 
District IV until the election has been completed. 


cxecutive 


"Cross-Country", New Nationwide Farm TV 
Program, to Feature Some AVMA Films 

Veteran broadcasters, Lloyd Burlingham and 
John McDonald, will be commentators on a 
new, nationwide, farm television program called 
“Cross-Country.” Four regional bureau chiefs, 
Mal Hanson (WOW), Omaha, Neb.; Bob 
Parker (WBAY), Green Bay, Wis.; W. A. 
“Doc” Ruhmann (WBAP-TV), Fort Worth, 
Texas; and Dick Passage (KMI), Yakima, 
Wash., gather information and feature material 
from farm directors for both live and filmed 
use on the rural TV program. 

Roving camera crews film on-the-spot news 
events as they occur. The four regional chiefs 
provide film from their territories, and the 
U.S.D.A. provides a weekly five minute news 
summary. 

The first program was televised on January 
27. ‘Subsequent shows will use several films 
from the AVMA Film Library and will also 
feature interviews with veterinarians in various 
parts of the country. 

Additional features will be contributed by 
agricultural associations, land-grant colleges, 
industries engaged in agriculture, the AVMA, 
and other sources. 
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Great Lakes Regional Conference on Rabies 
Meets in Chicago 

The Great Lakes Regional Conference on 
Rabies will meet Feb. 19-20, 1958, at the Hotel 
LaSalle in Chicago. The conference convenes at 
1 p.m. on February 19, with a welcome from Dr. 
Roland R. Cross, followed by an address on 
“Rabies in Wildlife” by Dr. Ernest S. Tierkel. 

“Human Antirabies Prophylaxis” will then be 
discussed by several physicians. 

Beginning at 9 am. on February 20, compre- 
hensive reports from the participating states will 
be given by state delegates. Luncheon will be 
served at 12 noon. 

Beginning at 1:30 p.m. Dr. L. R. Davenport 
will be the chairman of three panels: Panel on 
Diagnosis and Reporting, Panel on Animal and 
Human Prophylaxis on Control Techniques, and a 
Panel on Epizootiology (Urban and Sylvan). 


Public Relations in Action 

Dr. A. Grant Misener, Chicago, as the 
program chairman of the Rogers Park Kiwanis 
Club, invited Dr. Harry W. Boothe, president 
of the Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, 
to address the club’s Dec. 19, 1957, meeting. 

Dr. Boothe described the role of the veteri- 
nary profession in promoting the health of 
man, pointing out that some 80 diseases 
formerly transmissible from animals to man, 
are now practically limited to animals or are 
nonexistent, due to the work of veterinarians. 

He also pointed out that many techniques in 
modern surgery and orthopedics were first de- 
veloped by veterinarians in treating animals, 
for example, the use of pins in repairing frac- 
tures. 

For many members of the Kiwanis Club, this 
presentation by Dr. Boothe was their first in- 
sight into the functions and scope of veterinary 
medicine. 


Cornell's Summer Laboratory Course 
Sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation 

This year, the Cornell summer laboratory 
course in Techniques and Applications of the 
Electron Microscope is being supported by a 
grant from the National Science Foundation. 
The course, which extends from June 16 to 
July 3, 1958, will be for senior workers in the 
biological and medical sciences. 

It will include lectures covering the basic 
principles, methods, and applications of the 
electron microscope, and the laboratory work 
will offer the opportunity for instruction and 
practice in a wide range of techniques espe- 
cially applicable to biological studies. 

Primarily for scientists using the electron 
microscope in their research work, the course 
is under the direction of Prof. B. M. Siegel, 
who will be assisted in the lectures, discussions, 
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and demonstrations by a number of workers 
prominent in biological research applications 
of the electron microscope. 

Registration for the course is limited. Ap- 
plications for admittance should be made to 
Prof. B. M. Siegel, Rockefeller Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

s/T. R. CuyKenpa.t, Director. 


Mrs. Sanem, AVMA Directory Department 
Head, Retires 

Mrs. Mary B. Sanem, who joined the Asso- 
ciation’s central office staff in November, 1943, 
and who has been in charge of its membership 
records and directory department for the past 
12 years, retired early in January. A native of 
Iowa and a long-time resident of Oak Park, a 
Chicago suburb, Mrs. Sanem and her husband 
plan to make their new home in Southern 
California where their two children and grand- 
children now live. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


California 

Bay Counties Association—The Bay Coun- 
ties V.M.A. elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: Drs. Richard J. Tompkins, 
Oakland, president; Maurice L. Boevers, La- 
fayette, vice-president; Thomas D. Harris, Jr., 
San Manteo, secretary; and Loris O. Johnson, 
San Jose, secretary. 

Mr. Herb Warren, 3004 16 St., San Francisco 
3, Calif., is executive secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

eee 


State Examinations.—To meet the continuing 
need for veterinarians in California, the Cali- 
fornia State Personnel Board has scheduled a 
series of nationwide examinations, it was an- 
nounced Dec. 23, 1957. 

The first of these tests for Veterinarian I, 
disease control and pathology, and for Veteri- 
narian I, meat and poultry meat hygiene, is 
scheduled for February 25. The tests will be 
held monthly thereafter. California residence is 
not required but all candidates must be United 
States citizens. The deadlines for accepting 
applications for these examinations are approxi- 
mately 30 days prior to the examination date. 

Both positions require a doctor’s degree in 
veterinary medicine from a recognized veteri- 
nary college. Students in their final year in 
such a college may take the examination but 
they must have the required degree before they 
are eligible for appointment. 

Applicants who qualify for Veterinarian I, 
disease control and pathology, must also obtain 
a California license to practice veterinary medi- 
cine within a year of appointment. 


These positions, which pay from $530 to $644 
a month, are the entry levels in a series of 
classes covering a wide variety of veterinary 
work throughout California. Promotion to the 
class of Veterinarian I] carries an increase in 
salary from $556 to $676. The class of Veteri- 
narian III pays form $613 to $745. 

For further information and official applica- 
tion forms, write to the State Personnel Board, 
801 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14, Calif. 


Illinois 

Interprofessional Council Honors Dr. Longe- 
necker.—Dr. Herbert E. Longenecker, vice- 
president in charge of the professional colleges 
on the Chicago campus of the University of 
Illinois, received the annual distinguished 
service award of the Illinois Professional 
Council at its annual banquet on Jan. 21, 1958. 

Dr. O. Norling Christiansen, president of the 
Council, presented the award and spoke of Dr. 
Longenecker’s outstanding achievements in 
biochemistry, his record in health education, 
and his efforts for the betterment of the health 
and welfare of the people of Illinois. 

The Illinois Interprofessional Council repre- 
sents some 15,000 members in the healing arts. 
eee 

Chicago Association.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Chicago V.M.A. was held Jan. 
14, 1958, in the Lincoln Room of the La Salle 
Hotel. 

Drs. Wayne Riser and Myron Bernstein 
discussed “Coxofemoral Subluxations—IIlus- 
trated.” 

s/Mark E. Davenport, Jr., Secretary. 


Indiana 

State Association—The seventy-fourth an- 
nual convention of the Indiana V.M.A. was 
held Jan. 15-17, 1958, at the Severin Hotel in 
Indianapolis. 

The program was divided into small animal 
and large animal sessions. The following 
veterinarians appeared on the small animal 
portion of the program: Drs. V. B. Robinson— 
Practical Pathology for the Practitioner (il- 
lustrated); Ellis P. Leonard—Practical Small 
Animal Surgery; and Robert P. Knowles— 
Canine Senility—How Come and So What. 

During the large animal session, Dr. L. M. 
Hutchings, dean, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Purdue University, extended greetings 
from the Chicago office of the AVMA, and 
the following veterinarians presented the sub- 
sequent discussions: G. H. Conner—The Main 
Dairy Cattle Problems; H. W. Dunne—Experi- 
mental Poisoning of Swine with Common Tox- 
ic Substances (illustrated); and R. L. Lundvall 
—Treatment of Some of the More Common 
Conditions Affecting the Shetland Pony (il- 
lustrated). 

eee 


Central Association. The following veteri- 
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narians have been elected officers of the Cen- 
tral Indiana V.M.A. for the coming year: 
W. A. Tornes, Indianapolis, president; P. 
Johnson, Jr., Indianapolis, vice-president; C. H. 
Stengel, Indianapolis, secretary-treasurer; and 
J. Fleck, Noblesville, program chairman. 
s/Peter JoHNSON, Jr., Vice-President. 


Kansas 


Dr. Kelley Appointed Associate Professor at 
Kansas State College—Dr. Donald C. Kelley 
(KSC ’35) has been appointed an associate 
professor in the Department of Pathology at 
Kansas State College, according to an an- 
nhouncement from the office of President James 
A. McCain. The appointment became effective 
Jan. 15, 1958. 

Dr. Kelley has been with the Veterinary 
Corps of the U. S. Army since 1935. He re- 
ceived his M.S. degree in 1952 and is a member 
of Phi Kappa Phi, Gamma Sigma Delta, the 
AVMA, American Board of Veterinary Public 
Health, Institute of Food Technologists, and 
the Association of Military Surgeons. 

Dr. Kelley will be doing veterinary research 
in the Department of Pathology. He replaces 
Dr. Earl J. Splitter, who resigned last February 
to accept a position with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in Washington, D. C. 


Kentucky 

Women’s Auxiliary—The semiannual lunch- 
eon and business meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Kentucky V.M.A. was held 
Dec. 9, 1957, in the Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, 
with an attendance of 60. At the present time, 
membership in the auxiliary has increased to 
136 members. 

It was voted at the business meeting to make 
the wives of the veterinarians, who were given 
life memberships in the Kentucky V.M.A., life 
members of the Kentucky Auxiliary. A dona- 
tion of $10 was voted to the Research Fund 
and $25 to the Student Loan Fund. 

s/Mrs. Rosert H. Fotsom, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Michigan 

Annual Postgraduate Conference for Veter- 
inarians at Michigan State—The thirty-fifth 
annual postgraduate conference for veterinarians 
was held Jan. 22-23, 1958, as part of the con- 
tinuing education program of the College of 
Veterinary Medicine at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. A program for the veterinarians’ wives 
was held in conjunction with the conference. 

Each afternoon was divided into a split pro- 
gram: the farm animal section and the small 
animal section. Among the speakers, and their 
respective subjects, appearing at the conference 
were: W. Trumble—Sheep Scab Diagnosis, 
Control, and Treatment; R. L. Johnston—Liver 
Biopsy for Diagnosis of Hepatic Disease; R. D. 
Shuman—Swine Erysipelas (illustrated); W. 


O. Brinker, R. G. Schirmer, R. F. Johnston— 
Tranquilizers, Clinical Evaluation, and Toxi- 
cology; W. K. Applehof——Wing Piniening; and 
R. W. Kirk—Rational Use of Fluids in Small 
Animal Practice. 

Dr. Davidson Ordained as Episcopal Church 
Deacon.—Dr. J. Lavere Davidson (OSU ’33), 
head of the veterinary medical department of 
the Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, was or- 
dained a perpetual deacon in the Episcopal 
Church on Dec. 18, 1957, and has been as- 
signed a curate in St. Luke’s Church in Kala- 
mazoo. His duties will be chiefly to assist in 
divine services, parish calls, mission work, and 
the church school. 

Dr. Davidson has been studying for his or- 
dainment for four years in order to qualify for 
canonical examinations, comparable to the state 
board veterinary medical examinations. As a 
perpetual deacon, he is allowed to continue his 
secular work during the week. 


[Several years ago, Dr. William G. Love 
(UP’33) was ordained in the Episcopal clergy 
and is no longer active in veterinary medicine, 
having been assigned to Trinity Church, New 
York City (see JOURNAL, October, 1949, p. 
281). There are undoubtedly other veterinarians 
who are ordained clergymen and are serving 
the church part-time or full-time —Editor.] 
Missouri 

Greater St. Louis Association—The Greater 
St. Louis V.M.A. held its annual meeting Jan. 
3, 1958, at the St. Louis City Hospital, Institute 
of Medical Education and Research, in St. 
Louis. 

Dr. Joseph Lucido, chest surgeon, visiting 
staff member of St. Louis City Hospital, and 
formerly assistant professor of clinical surgery 
at St. Louis University, presented a demonstra- 
tion of thoracic surgery. Mr. Roy Abernathy, 
technician, Institute of Medical Education and 
Research, assisted Dr. Lucido in the operation. 

s/Cuester R. Piecce, Correspondent. 
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Women’s Auxiliary—The Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the Greater St. Louis V.M.A. met at the 
nurses residence across from the St. Louis City 
Hospital at 8:00 p.m. on Jan. 3, 1958. 

Miss Evelyn Koenig, R.N., instructor in 
nursing arts, City Hospital School of Nursing, 
led a general discussion in pediatric nursing. 

s/Cuester R. Precce, Correspondent. 


North Carolina 


Piedmont Association—The newly elected 
officers of the Piedmont V.M.A. for the ensu- 
ing year are: Drs. John G. Martin, Boone, 
president; D. Earl Hightower, Jefferson, vice- 
president; and Ted L. James, Newton, secre- 
tary. 
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Tennessee 

State Association.—The fiftieth annual meet- 
ing of the Tennessee V.M.A. met in Nashville 
at the Andrew Jackson Hotel, Jan. 12-14, 1958. 

Dr. E. Converse Peirce, II (M.D.), chief sur- 
geon of the Acuff Clinic in Knoxville, demon- 
strated “Ventricular Fibrillations and Cardiac 
Resuscitation.” 

On the second and third days of the meeting, 
the following veterinarians appeared on the 
program: Drs. C. E. Kord, L. E. Fredrickson, 
R. J. Anderson, J. D. Ray, W. M. Coffee, L. O. 
Lewellyn, S. L. Kalison, A. M. Mills, and 
Quentin F. McDonald. 


Texas 


Dr. D. E. Davis Accepts Position with Rock- 
efeller Foundation—Dr. Donald E. Davis 
(OSU ’52), assistant professor, Department of 
Veterinary Microbiology, Texas A. & M. 


Dr. Donald E. Davis 


College, has accepted a position as animal path- 
ologist with the Rockefeller Foundation. 

He has been assigned to the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s Mexican Agricultural Program, 
with headquarters in Mexico City, effective 
Jan. 1, 1958. 

In association with the late Dr. John P. 
Delaplane, Dr. Davis has carried on research 
in virus diseases of poultry. His work on 
ornithosis in turkeys has been significant both 
to the turkey grower and in the field of public 
health. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U.S.D.A. are reported as of Nov. 29, Dec. 2, 
4, 12, and 31, 1957. 

TRANSFERS 
on" V. Auskelis, from Spokane, Wash., to Red Bluff, 
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Charles G. Collins, from St. Paul, Minn., to Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 

Martin Kagan, from Alexandria Bay, N.Y., to Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 

Robert J. Keller, from Oklahoma City, Okla., wo St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Charles O. McCullough, from Wichita, Kan., to Port- 
land, Ore. 

Renato C. Salerno, from Chicago, Ill. t© Madison, Wis. 

William R. Strieber, from Jefferson City, Mo., to 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Paul O. Thomas, from Kansas City, Kan., to Nampa, 
Idaho. 

Antanas Voliuskis, from Ottumwa, lowa, to Flint, Mich. 

William L. Wake, from Montgomery, Ala., to Chicago, 
il. 

John L. Wilbur, Jr., from Helena, Mont., to Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

James P. Whitman, Jr., from St. Louis, Mo., to San 
Antonio, Texas. 
RETIREMENTS 

Clyde D. Bailey, St. Louis, Mo. 

John C. Hanson, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Clarence B. Lord, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Edward N. Tierney, Washington, D.C. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—June 26, 1958, Department 
of Occupations and Professions, 1740 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. A. F. McEwan, 1740 Massa- 
chusets Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., secretary. 

KENTUCKY—Feb. 24 and July 28, 1958, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. J. K. Bushnell, 229 H " 
Paris, Ky. 

NEW YORK—June 18, 19, 1958, practical examination, 
Ithaca; June 24-27, 1958, written examination, New 
York City, Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, and Rochester. 
John W. Paige, chief, Bureau of Examinations and 
Registrations, 23 S. Pearl St., Albany, N.Y. 


NORTH DAKOTA—April 9-10, 1958, Fargo. M. C. Hawn, 
secretary-treasurer, 1407 13 St. N., Fargo, N. Dak. 


OKLAHOMA—May 20-22, 1958, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. Dr. 
Robert S. Todd, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma Board of 
Veterinary Medical Examiners, 310 State Capitol, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


DEATHS 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


*Harrison V. Baker (COR '14), 64, Ham- 
burg, N.Y., died Nov. 13, 1957, at Buffalo 
General Hospital, after a short illness. 

Dr. Baker was recognized as an authority on 
Standardbred horses and harness racing, and 
was accredited with making Western New 
York harness racing a success. 

He served as track veterinarian and an- 
nouncer at Buffalo Raceway from 1942 to 1957, 
and as announcer at Batavia Downs from 1940 
to 1955. Dr. Baker had also been an announcer 
for the famed Hambletonian at Goshen for 
14 years, until the race was transferred to 
Duquoin, IIL, in 1957. 

Last January, Dr. Baker was elected presi- 
dent of the Erie County Agricultural Society. 
Previously, he had served in various other 
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offices of the society and, as the first vice- 
president last year, he headed the grounds com- 
mittee and was harness racing secretary of 
the society. 

Dr. Baker was a past-president of both the 
New York State and the Western New York 
Veterinary Medical Associations. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, the former Helen Foote, a 
son, and a daughter. 


Shelby G. Gray, 88, Walton, Ind., died Nov. 
4, 1957, at Memorial Hospital. 

Dr. Gray had retired from veterinary practice 
a number of years ago. His wife, the former 
Mary Katherine Lathshaw, died in May, 1946. 


Clarence W. Guthrie, 86, Charleston, IIL, 
died Sept. 24, 1957, at the Kuster Nursing 
Home in Bethany, Ill, where he had been a 
patient for over six months. 

Dr. Guthrie had been a practicing veteri- 
narian for 53 years at the time of his retirement 
in June, 1953. 

He is survived by three sisters. 


Arnold E. Hasselbalch (KCV '12), 67, St. 
Edward, Neb., died in December, 1957. 

Dr. Hasselbalch, a lifetime resident of St. 
Edward, conducted his practice there until 
failing health dictated his retirement. He was a 
World War I veteran, a member of the Ameri- 
can Legion, and a past-member of the Ne- 
braska V.M.A. 

Surviving Dr. Hasselbalch are his wife, the 
former Myrtle Dress, a son, Dr. Neil Hassel- 
balch, also a veterinarian, and a daughter. 


A. W. Koester, 76, Milan, Mo., died Oct. 18, 
1957, after a brief illness. 

Dr. Koester had practiced veterinary medi- 
cine in Milan for more than 40 years. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. May 
Koester, and a son. 


Howard H. Malcom, 56, Ada, Okla., died 
Nov. 11, 1957, in an auto accident. 

Before moving to Ada, where he was asso- 
ciated with his brother in practice, Dr. Malcolm 
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had operated an animal hospital in Seminole, 
Okla. 

He is survived by his brother, Dr. E. C. 
Malcom. 


J. Alex Still, 84, Plant City, Ala. died in 
October, 1957. Dr. Still had been in failing 
health for several weeks. 

He is survived by his widow, Fannie Lee Still. 


Julius G. Wattenberg (KCV '16), 67, Wash- 
ington, Mo., died in St. Luke’s Hospital, Sept. 
21, 1957. 

Dr. Wattenberg had been engaged in general 
practice in Washington, Mo., from 1919, up 
until the time of his death. 


Allen A. Wilhelm (CIN ’20), 63, Bellevue, 
Ohio, died Nov. 8, 1957, after a short illness. 

Before moving to Bellevue, Dr. Wilhelm 
had lived in Fostoria, Ohio, where he had been 
a Grand Knight of the Knights of Columbus. 
In Bellevue. Dr. Wilhelm was a former Com- 
mander of the American Legion, and had prac- 
ticed veterinary medicine there for 24 years at 
the time of his death. 

Dr. Wilhelm is survived by his widow, Mar- 
guerite O’Mara Wilhelm, three daughters, and 
two sons. 

eee 


Other Deaths Reported—The following 
deaths have been reported. The usual informa- 
tion for an obituary was not supplied. 

Abraham J. Farley (KCV ’04), Los Angeles, 
Calif., died July 16, 1957. 

Clarence B. Henderson (KCV ’09), Topeka, 
Kan., died Nov. 23, 1955. 

Ward B. Herleman (CVC '10), Waynesboro, 
Ga. 

Edward H. Kilian (KCV ’05), Manhattan, 
Kan., died July 19, 1956. 

*Velma W. McDermott (COL ’48), Goleta, 
Calif. 

Joseph W. Parker, Kansas City, Kan., died 
in October, 1957. 

William J. Walsh (KCV ’18), Creston, Iowa, 
died Sept. 27, 1957. 

P. B. Scott (CHI '06), Galesburg, Ill, died 
Nov. 10, 1957. 
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ORGANIZATION SECTION 


STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


The Women's Auxiliary to the AVMA Student Chapter at lowa State College 
2 O 


The ofticers of the student auxiliary at Ames, are — Mrs. Russell Schelkopf (|), president; Mrs. 
Robert Maahs (2), vice-president; Mrs. Merle Lockwood 4: secretary; Mrs. Larry Herbold (4), 
5) 


treasurer; and Mrs. Durwood Baker 


, advisor. 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 
President—Mrs. Leslie H. Moe, 1814 W. Third Ave., 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Secretary—Mrs. A. W. Eivers, 1595 N. 18th, Salem, Ore. 


Projects for Auxiliary Public Relations Com- 
mittees.—We, the Auxiliary Public Relations 
Media Committee of the AVMA Women’s 
Auxiliary, realize that the prime reason for our 
committee is to give greater elasticity to the 
AVMA PR program. To insure this objective, 
it is imperative that each affiliated auxiliary 
appoint a PR chairman and committee. 

The following are suggested AVMA- 
approved public relations projects to aid the 
auxiliaries embarking on PR committee work. 
1) Introduce farm news editors of newspapers 

and farm publications to the AVMA Press 

Service, a monthly sheet containing ten to 
* 12"timely topics for livestock owners. 


2) Introduce radio and television farm program 
directors to Farm Radio-TV Briefs, a bi- 
monthly script of ten to 12 short items on 
veterinary progress in fighting animal dis- 
eases. 

Acquaint the principals, career counselors, 
and librarians of public schools with the free 
AVMA booklet, “Veterinary Medicine as a 
Career.” 

Aid your veterinarian husband to prepare 
material for speaking engagements before 
local nonmedical organizations. 

Assist the men’s group in organizing inter- 
professional meetings on topics of zoonosis. 
Operate a clipping service of newspaper 
articles pertaining to veterinarians and vet- 
erinary medicine. 

7) Promote radio and television programs. 
The AVMA piiblic relations director, Mr. 
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WAYNE for 


Take the 
muss-and-fuss out 
of kennel cleaning! 
Feed the complete, 
all-in-one Wayne 
Dog Food for firm 
stools. Then your 
kennels can be 
cleaned in a jiffy. 
And, there are valvable 
coupons on the back of every bag! 


WAYNE DOG FOOD 


f/ ALLIED MILLS, INC.. Dog Food Division, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


AVMA Women's Auxiliary—Continued 


Brian Forster, with this committee, has pre- 
pared a listing of the above projects with brief 
instructions concerning procedure. This listing 
is available upon request from the AVMA 
Auxiliary PR Media Committee chairman. 

In these many ways we, the wives of veteri- 
narians, can present to the general public the 
professional capabilities of our husbands. This 
is not a temporary activity with immediate 
results but, like a life insurance policy, requires 
time to mature and earn dividends. 

s/Mrs. J. J. FisHier, Chairman, 
Public Relations Media Committee. 


The oldest gorilla in captivity recently 
celebrated his thirtieth anniversary at the 
Philadelphia zoo. He stands 6 feet tall and 
weighs over 400 lb. When he arrived at the 
zoo, he was about 1 year old and weighed 
12 lb.—Sci. News Letter (Aug. 17, 1957). 


COMING MEETINGS 


Colorado State University. Nineteenth anoual 


erinary 
lins, Colo.. Feb. 17-19, 1958, 
partment of Medicine, Colorado 
tary. 

Lllinois State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual con- 
vention. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 17-19, 1958. C. B. 
Hostetler, 1385 Whitcomb Ave., Des Plaines, Ill., execu- 
tive-secretary. 


State University, secre- 


Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. Symposium on 
therapeutic nutrition. Marion, Ind., Feb. 21, 1958. J. 
M. Carter, 3421 S. Main St., Elkhart, Ind., chairman. 


The American Animal Hospital Association. Region One 
WwW Hotel, Washington, D.C., Feb. 27, 
1958. Lester R. Barto, executive board. 


Nevada Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Holiday, Reno, Feb. 28 to March 1, 1958. J. B 
Key, Tonopah, secretary. 


District of Columbia Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Dart Auditorium, Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology, Washington, D.C., March 11, 1958, at 
8:p.m. William 1. Gay, 5200 Chandler St., Bethesda, 
Md., secretary-treasurer. 

Alabama Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Stafford, Tuscaloosa, March 16-18, 1958. McKen- 
zie Heath, School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, secretary. 

Washington, State College of. Annual Conference of Veter- 
inarians. Pullman, Wash. April 7-9, 1958. W. R. Leader, 
program chairman. 

American Animal Hospital Association. Silver anniversary 
meeting. Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill., po 23-26, 1958. 
Dr. Wayne H. Riser, secretary. 

Oklahoma State University. Oklahoma conference for Vet- 
erinarians. College of Veterinary Medicine, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater, May 5-6, 1958. Lester John- 
son, ~~ ere of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, 


Michigan Venton Medical Association. meeting. 
Grand Hotel, Mackinaw Island, Charles 
Coy, Hillsdale, general chairman. 

Texas A. & M. College. Eleventh annual Texas conference 
for veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Texas 
A. & M. College, College Station, June 5-6, 1958, R. 
D. Turk, chairman. 

Kansas State College. Annual conference for veterinarians. 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, June 5-7, 1958. E. E. Leasure, dean. 

Georgia-South Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. 
Joint Meeting, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga., June 19-21 
1958. A.M. Mills, 325 Pinecrest Drive, Athens, Ga., 
secretary, program committee. 

North Carolina State Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty- 
seventh annual meeting. The Washington Duke Hotel, 
Durham, June 24-26, 1958. C. J. Lange, 3741 Hi-Point 
Rd., Greenboro, secretary-treasurer. 

Canadian Veterinary Medical Association. Tenth annual 
Convention. Royal Alexander Hotel, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. July 21-23, 1958. Claude Kealey, 1195 Wellington 
St., Ottawa 3, Ont., executive secretary. 

New York State Veterinary Medical Society. Sixty-seventh 
annual meeting. Kiamesha Lake. N. 


New England Veterinary Medical Association. Annual! meet- 


Declines in salmon runs in the Pacific 
Northwest have endangered more than 100 
canneries on the Pacific Coast.—Sci. News 
Letter (Dec. 21, 1957) : 399. 
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Already! 
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N. Y., executive secretary 
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don’t let the patient 


ruin your treatment! 


After surgery, dogs often are nervous and restless—inclined to tear bandages, rip sutures, 
chew at casts. But routine administration of Paxital—the safe, nonsedative animal tran- 
quilizer—lets your treatment do its job, helps prevent self-mutilation. Paxital effectively 
controls anxiety and apprehension, quiets the patient yet keeps him alert. And used 
pre-operatively, Paxital actually potentiates the action of anesthetics. 

Av. Dosage: Ora/, 50 to 100 mg., 3 or 4 times Packaging: 50 and 100 mg. tablets in bottles of 


a day. Parenterally, 2 to 4 cc. (50-100 mg.). 100 or 500; 10 cc. (25 mg./cc.) multi-dose, 
Increase if necessary. rubber-capped vials. 


Paxital 


Brand of mepazine 


Available only through ethical veterinary distributors 
DIVISION OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


WARNER -CHILCOTT 


MORRIS PLAINS. N. J. 


Use Anabolin for faster post-operative recovery 
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Save blood .. . Save time . . . Save the animal 


CONTROL 


Deg 
10 rein after 
\ero. WLOT 


A clinical demonstration, Conditions: Standard lip injury with Typical blotting paper rec- 
standard instrument. Wound blotted at 15 second intervals. Klot ord (15 sec. intervals). 
Bleeding time without KLOT 


administered Icc/10 Ib. Identical procedure repeated using 08 
opposite lip. 


Here’s visible evidence that when hemorrhage 
is present, suspect, or anticipated, you can pre- 
serve vitality, prevent serious blood loss, save 
valuable time, with KLOT. It acts directly 
on the traumatized or pathologic tissue. Its 
antiheparin action affords excellent hemostatic 
effect in shock conditions. Safe for all animals Na scant Ge 


Bleeding time 10 minutes 


— orally or parenterally ° after administration of one 
CTD* of KLOT—1 min. 45 
seconds— oc 59% reduction. 


wite 


*Calculated Therapeutic Dose: Small animals Icc/10 Ib., 
large animals 5cc/100 lb. Supplied in 60cc vials. 


VETERINARY DIVISION THE WARREN-TEED PRODUCTS CO. COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


DALLAS CHATTANOOGA LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 


- 
é 
’ 
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Aye Wentworth, Portsraouth, N. H., eee 21-24, CALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
wt wrence Blakely, 100 Longwood Ave., i 


ag secretary-treasuret June, Aug., Oct., and Nov. Leo Goldston, 3793 Broad- 
way, Oakland 11, Calif., secretary. 
Foreign Meetings Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 


Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and De- 
Sixth International Congresses on Tropical Medicine and . 
Malaria. List 5-13, 1958. Prof 3004 16 St., San Francisco, Calif., 


Manuel R. Pinto, Institute of Tropical Medicine, Lisbon, 
secretary-general. (Membership application forms may be Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 


obtained by U.S. veterinarians by writing to the AVMA.) fourth Tuesday of each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 
E. Mineral King, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 

Regularly Scheduled Meetings Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 

Thursday evening of each month. A. L. Irwin, 301 Taft 


Thursday of each month. Dr. G. W. Jones, Main Mid-C Vv Medical A | the first Th 


day of every even month. W. H. P. O. Box 121, 

Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

second Thursday of each month. S. A. Price, 213 N. 

15th St., Birmingham, secretary Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Association, the 
third W: month. Lewis J. Campbell, 90 


Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the third Corral A Salinas, Calif., secretary. 

Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 Hol- o Tam, om. 

combe Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. ye 

North Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 

cod ‘Theredey of November, January, March, May. July well, in Modene, Call. Lyle A. Buber, Turlock, 
ember, in Decatur, > Ashwander, 

Decatur, Ala., secretary. Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 

North East Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the Highland Ave month . 

second Tuesday of every other month. Leonard J. Hill, = 


P.O. Box 761, Gadsden, Ala., secretary-treasurer. Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
. Thursday of each month, Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main 
ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Associa- y 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T,  %*» Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 
. Phoenix, Ariz., secretary Peninsula Veterinary third 
Monday of each month. R. M. Granfield, 2600 W. El 


Camino Real, San Mateo, Calif., 
Anderson, Rt. 2 Box 697, Tucson, Ariz., secretary. Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 


_ FOR THE FIRST TIME, A POWERFUL SMALL ANIMAL — 
e @ e HAIR DRYER DESIGNED FOR VETERINARY USE! _ 


ruree-ueat HAIR DRYER 


with Heavy-Duty Construction 
and Big-Machine Capacity! 

NO FUSES, NO BRUSHES, NO PROBLEMS! Made of 
eavy duty cast aluminum. Thermodynamic engineering 
prevents heat loss. Contains self-cooling motor. Heavy 
Nichrome heating element provides for hours of continuous use. 
One switch control for low heat, high heat or cool air. Neoprene 
rubber nozzle resists grease, oil and dirt. : 


$64.50 OTHER SPECIFICATIONS 


Nozzle opening, 3”. Air ar at nozzle i & 


1 year guarantee —. linser ft. per min.; 


28°F. phase A’ 
with dryer operation; phase Ak 
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ETH/CAL VETERINARY SUPPLY COMPANY 
34-28 31st St. © Long Island City 6. N.Y CLIPS ON CAGE DOOR 
= 
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third Thursday of cach month. Robert E. Clark, Napa, 
Calif., secretary. 


Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. W. E. Streinmerz, 
4227 Freeport Bivd., Sacramento, Calif., secretary. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. H. R. Rossoll, 1795 


Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 


San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. Dr. Rolf Reese, 23815 Ventura 
Bivd., Calabasas, Calif., secretary. 


Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Kay Beulley, N. Fourth and 
Gish Rd., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 
Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. Don Mahan, 1919 Wil- 
shire Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 
Tulare County Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month. D. E. Britten, 544 N. Ben 
Maddox, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 
COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Society, the fourth 
Tuesday of every month. Richard C. Tolley, 5060 S. 
Broadway St., Englewood, Colo., secretary. 
Nerthern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Monday of each month. M. A. Hammarlund, School of 


specified monthly. Jack H. McElyer, 5925 Edgewaser 
Drive, Orlando, Fia., secretary. 

Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month at the Lighthouse 
Inn, in Sc. Petersburg. R. L. Brutus, 336 E. 15th Se., 
Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 


Jacksonville Medical Association, the firs 
Thursday of month. Dodsons Restaurant. P. S. 
Roy, 4443 yore Bivd., Jacksonville, Fla., secretary. 
Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time i 
monthly. T. R. Geci, 108B Catherine Ave., Pensacola, 
Fla., secretary. 


Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each 
month in the county office building at 810 Datura St., 
West Palm Beach. ). J. McCarthy, 500-25th Street, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., secretary. 

Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. Paul J. Myers, 
Winter Haven, Fla., secretary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday of 
each month. Time and place specified monthly. Frank 
Mueller, Jr., 4148 E. 8th Ave., Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 


Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Gainesville. W. B. 
Martin, Jr., 3002 N. W. 6th St., Gainesville, Fia., 
secretary. 

Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. A. E. Hixon, 131 
Mary St., Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 


Hotel Rodney, ge Del. E. J. Hathaway, Clifton ©GEORGIA—Adanta Veterinary Society, the second Tues- 


FLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Assecie- 
tion, the firse Tuesday of each month, time and place 


ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 


day of every month at the Elks Home on Peachtree St., 
Atlanta, Ga. J. L. Christopher, Smyrna, Ga., secretary. 


the only “full line” of tables designed to 
fit every Veterinarian’s needs 


ALL NEW 
FLUOROSCOPIC TABLE 


Features attractive specially constructed top — 


metallic Formica top is no-glare, non-stain, 
scratch proof. 

Standard Black Enamel Base model........$ 89.50 
Deluxe Chrome-Plated Base model........ 109.50 


available from 
leading suppliers 


$279.50 


TED STOCKWELL MFG. CO. 


STOCKWELL “‘FULL LINE’’ VETERINARIAN TABLES 


veloped exclusively for fluoroscopic work. All non- 


DELUXE 


HYDRAULIC TABLE 


Rugged-bilt for “'lifetime’ service. 
Super-size operating surface; top tilts 
and locks; all chromed cast parts; 


caster mounted for storage and with 
portability. Moderately priced at of 


WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS OF ALL TABLES 


ADDITIONAL 
MODELS 


— de- 


STAINLESS STEEL 
EXAM TABLE 


For pre-surgery treatment. 
~~, All steel construction. Two 
models. 


VU STAINLESS STEEL 


OPERATING TABLE 
Economy unit with high 
priced features. Standard 
or deluxe. 


ALL STAINLESS 
NON-HYDRAULIC 
OPERATING TABLE 


Finest veterinarian table 


and 


model. 


— MORENCI, MICHIGAN 


a Collins, Colo., secretary. 
: DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, ee 
i the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. in the 
| 
/ 
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AVAILABLE 


@1958 edition @ Over 400 fact-filled pages — 


@Names and addresses of 


over 20,000 veterinarians @The most complete refer- 
ence source on the profes- 


@ Durably bound in cordwain aon 


paper cover @ Special Member price—$3.00 
5.00 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! FILL IN...CLIP...AND MAIL TODAY! 


* American Veterinary Medical Association 
600 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please send me _______ copies of the new 1958 AVMA DIRECTORY @ $3.00 per 
copy; $15.00 to non-members. 


Payment Enclosed Please Bill Me 


(Print Clearly) 
Name. 


|g 
be 
‘ 
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FUROXONE AERODUST 


BRAND OF FURAZOLIDONE VETERINARY 


provides bactericidal action at the site of infection 


Anew dosage form for inhalation, FUROXONE AERODUST VETERINARY 
is a fine, light, yellow powder that contains Furoxone 25%, and re- 
mains suspended in the air for 30 minutes or longer. It is indicated 
for the treatment of chronic respiratory disease (C.R.D. or air sac 
infection) in poultry flocks. 

Administration: For each 1,000 chickens, empty the contents of one 
100 gram carton into a dust applicator such as a Hudson Admiral 
Duster No. 766. In dim light or darkness, direct dust cloud about 
2 feet over birds from a distance of 5 to 6 feet from nearest bird. 


Supplied: Carton of 100 Gm. 
Other Eaton veterinary preparations for poultry: 


FUROXONE CONCENTRATE VETERINARY —F eed additive for salmonelloses, 
histomoniasis, hexamitiasis, synovitis and control of secondary invaders 
associated with chronic respiratory disease and non-specific enteritis. 
FURACIN® WATER MIX VETERINARY—Drinking water additive for the 
brand of nitrofurasone = control of outbreaks of cecal and in’ coccidiosis 
due to Eimeria tenella and E. necatrix in chickens. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor 


NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials .. . 
e neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
° EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 


ch 
chronic 


What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


A case history and radiograph depicting a diagnostic problem appear below. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page 


History.—A Thoroughbred filly, 4 years old, was reported by the owner to 
have been lame on the right foreleg for about two weeks. There was an exag- 
gerated “toe-in” of the foot but no swelling or heat in the pastern region. A sub- 
luxation of the coffin joint was suspected. A dorsovolar radiograph of the digit 


was taken. 


(Diagnosis and findings are reported on next page) 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Osteochondritis dissecans of 
the medial condyle of the second phalanx of 
the right foreleg of a horse (somewhat 
comparable to a Freiberg’s infraction, a 
lesion of a metacarpal bone in man) and a 
lateral subluxation of the second phalanx. 

Author’s Comment.—When the erosion 
or “crushed” condition of the medial con- 
dyle of the second phalanx and its altered 


Fig. 2—A radiograph (dorsovolar view) of the digit 

showing the lateral subluxation (a) of the second 

phalanx, the eroded lesion (b), and the navicular bone 
(c) in normal position. 


relationship to the navicular bone are con- 
sidered, it is difficult to understand why 
the lameness was noticed for only “about 
two weeks.”’ Because of the hopeless prog- 
nosis, the case was not treated. 


Comment (P. J. Meginnis, Illinois).—A 
similar lesion, but on the distal articular 
surface of the third metacarpal, was re- 


Fig. 3—Distal view of dissected third metacarpal of a 
horse showing osteochondritis dissecans lesions (ar- 
rows) on both condyles (Meginnis case). 


cently seen on necropsy of a Thoroughbred 
gelding (fig. 3). No mention of this condi- 
tion in the horse could be found in the 
literature. 


[A similar lesion was shown in the 


JOURNAL (Jan. 1, 1957: 32).] 


This case was submitted by Dr. F. J. 
Milne, M.R.C.V.S., professor of Surgery 
and Obstetrics, Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph, Ont. 
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high antigenic response of a live culture 


plus 
low reaction risks and  COMplete safety 


for more effective, safe control Jen Sal 
of swine erysipelas... 


High antigenic response of a live culture plus the 
safety of a nonpathogenic vaccine distinguish Jen-Sal 
Eravac from all other types of swine erysipelas immun- 
izing agents. Extensive field tests show that the 
recommended 2 cc. subcutaneous dose builds solid im- 
munity without vaccination setbacks or local reactions. 
Eravac may be administered to all or part of a drove, 
with or without serum. Jen-Sal super-seal lyophiliza- 
tion process insures uniform potency and stability. 


ERAVAC 


supplied in five, twenty- 
five and fifty dose 
vials with diluent. 


Jensen-Salsbery 


Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Pa. 
2 
T 
Culture — 
Wee. STERILE il Patent Pens 
restor Festores to Wee | For 
™ ERYSIPEL AS the vaccimatig of heat 
Live Culture — VACCINE | ‘Te. 


Sparine 


HYDROCHLORIDE 


Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 


QUIESCENCE 
WITHOUT 


STUPOR 


Sparine exerts its calming effects 
with dependability and safety with- 
out causing uncontrollable reac- 


tions, such as ‘‘spontaneous 
muscular agitation.’ 


SPARINE is the ataraxic of choice 
in many conditions such as: 
Physical Examinations 

X-ray Examinations & Therapy 
Otoscopic Procedures 

Minor Surgery 

Dentistry 


Available in 3 Dosage Forms: 
TABLETS: 10 mg., bottles of 50; 25, 50, 100 and 
200 mg., bottles of 50 and 500. 


INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 2 and 10 cc. 
SYRUP: 10 mg. per 5cc., bottles of 4 fl. oz. 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO THE PROFESSIONS 
Professional literature is available on request 


Wyeth 


® 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Sparine eliminates the need for 
harsh restraining techniques by 
subtly substituting ‘‘chemical re- 
straint’’ for physical force or stupe- 


fying drugs. 
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second Tuesday of each month. Mark E. Davenport, Jr., 
215 S. Edgewood Ave., LaGrange, Ill., secretary. 
Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of March, June, —, and December. 
A one-day clinic is held in May. H. Bryan, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of ee Urbana, 
secretary. 

INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter John- 
son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 
Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. J. M. Carter, 3421 
S. Main St., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 

Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P. O. Box 52, 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


1OWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each 


McCutcheon, Holstein, secretary. 


KANSAS—Kansas_ City 
and Kansas City Smal! Animal Hospital Association, the 


Lakes Veterinary Association, the first Tuesday of each 
month, September through May, at 6:30 p.m., at the 
Gardson Hotel, Estherville, lowa. Barry Barnes, Milford, 
secretary. 

North Central lowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of April, at the Warden Horel, Fort 
Dodge, lowa. H. Engelbrecht, P. O. Box 797, For 
Dodge, secretary. 

Northeast Iowa-South Mir Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, lowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, 
secretary. 

Northwest lowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of February, May, September, and De- 
cember, at the Community Bidg., Sheldon. W. Ver Meer, 
Hull, secretaty. 

Southeastern Iowa Veterinary Association, the first Tues- 
day of each month at Mt. Pleasant, lowa. Warren Kil- 
patrick, Mediapolis, secretary. 

Southwestern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firss Tuesday of April and October, Hotel Chieftain, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. J. P. Stream, Creston, secretary. 


Upper lowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month at 7:00 p.m., at All Vets Center, 
Clear Lake, lowa. Richard Baum, Osage, secretary. 


Veterinary Medical Association 


third Tuesday of each month. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 
N. 2nd Sc., Kansas City 18, Kansas, secretary. 


—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 


KENTUCKY 
ciation, the first Wednesday of each month. L. S. Shir- 


rell, Varsailles Rd., Frankford, secretary. 
the firse Wednesday evening of each month in Louisville 


reversible 


Sold only to graduate veterinarians. For com- 
plete information on Ohio veterinary apparatus, 
prices and names of local dealers, please write 
Veterinary Products Dept. VM-2. 


ETHER-OXYGEN ANESTHESIA MACHINE 


Safe because... 


v the techniques provide rapid 
control of depth of anesthesia 


¥ Oxygen concentration always in 
excess of metabolic requirements 


v Ether provides excellent relaxa- 
tion at anesthesia level 


¥ Respiratory arrest easily 


Rapid recovery 


Oke 


Completely 
Versatile 


® For closed, semi-closed 
or open techniques 

®@ Use for resuscitation or 
oxygen therapy by 
mask or intubation 

@Completely mobile. 
Rugged yet lightweight 
construction 


OHIO CHEMICAL & SURGICAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Madison 10, Wisconsin 


{A Division of Air Reduction Company, 
Incorporated) &D 


? August, and October in Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo, a 
lowa. A, J. Cotten, Grundy Center, secretary. ee 
Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third in 
Monday of each month, except June, July, and August, ire 
at 6:30 p.m., Breeze House, Ankeny, Iowa. John Herrick, ae 
Ames, secretary. 
Coon Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the second he 
East Central Iowa Association, the second Thursday of 
Dr. J. G. Irwin, Iowa City, secretary. a, 
Fayette County Veterinary Medical Association, the pas” 
third Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m. in West Cid 
Union, Iowa. H. J. Morgan, West Union, secretary. pai 
Safe Inhalation Anesthesia for Small Animals _ 
j 
> 
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oculated with Fixed Rabies Virus, Natic 
e of Health Strain. The virus in this ccit 


_ in chick embryos, this vaccine is absolutely incapable 
4 . At the same time, it 
for convenience! These vaccines reconstitute = 
4 pass easily through a 24 gauge ni 

stration in routine yearly v ion of pet. /or 
All Ry, Products offer safety, efficiency andreliability 


through May (except December), : 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, Northern New Jersey Veterinary 


Mich., secretary. 


August), 
Spring Ave., Sc. Louis, Mo., at 8 p.m. Chester R. Pleg- 
ge, 4249 Peck Sc., Se. Louis 7, Mo., secretary. versity, Ithaca, N. Y., dean. 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third Tues- 
day of each month. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 N. 2nd S«., 
Kansas City 18, Kansas, secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, 


within a radius of 50 miles. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box 
secretary. 


or 
MARYLAND-—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
September 


Md. Norman Herbert, 3506 Joann Drive, Baltimore 7, 


Gilbert. Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., 


fourth Tuesday of each month at the Collingswood 


secretary. 


except August. Irwin 


of e 
Bircher, $0 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 


the second Thursday of November, January. at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. Joseph 


March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. A. Lombardo, 411 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, secre- 


udor, Cranbury, N. J., secretary. tary. 


Keep Teat OPEN Keep it MEDICATED 


Keep it MILKING 


INJURED TEATS, SCAB TEATS, STENOSIS, POST-OPERATIVELY 

To maintain unrestricted milk flow and provide antiseptic protection is of 
first importance in the successful treatment of teat troubles. Dr. Naylor 
Dilators act both MEDICALLY and MECHANICALLY to provide broad 
spectrum germicidal activity and gentle, non-irritating support to 
traumatized sphincter and teat mucosa. 

Contain Sulfathiazole —the self-contained anti-microbial medication 
in Dr. Naylor Dilators provides full time antiseptic activity in the entire 
streak canal. They do not depend upon packaging ointment for anti- 
septic or therapeutic properties. The medication is IN the Dilators and 
is released slowly IN the teat to combat infection, reduce inflammation 
and keep streak canal open to promote normal healing, natural milking 
Positive retention in large or small teats! 


WITH ANTIBIOTICS 
Dr. Naylor Dilators are an ideal vehicle for additional local medication 
of your choice. To obtain the synergistic bactericidal action of Anti- 
biotics with Sulfathiazole following teat surgery, saturate with your 
favorite udder infusion antibiotic. 
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the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- ‘ 
ber through April at the Academy of Medicine, 91 
Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. Myron S. Arilein, : 
72 Ay Maplew< N. J., secretary. 
ition, the t 
uesday Of each month at the Casa Mana in Teaneck. Me 
Md., secretary. James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, secretary. F. 
Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
MICHIGAN—Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, day of every odd month. G. R. Muller, 43 Church St., 
the fourth Thursday of each month with the exception Lambertville, N. J 
of November and December. Robert E. Kader, 5034 Joo 
Armstrong Rd., Lansing 17, Mich., secretary. Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the , <5 
’ Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourb NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical a 
May. Association of, the firss Wednesday of each month a ein 
Detroit 5, the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., ae 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West 6ist St., New » ie 
MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associa- York 25, N. secretary. 
tion, the first Friday of each month (except July and New York State Veterinary College, Annual conference i ie 
jiversity, Ithaca. W. A. Ha- ee 
inary College, Cornell Uni- 
cal Ass nth 
David C. 
| 
MC 
\ 
a 
ig ah Sy 
pr. Naylor ’s 
TEAT DILATORS MEDICAT 
H. W. NAYLOR CO., Manufacturing Chemists, MORRIS, N.Y. 


Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly, Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, N. Car., 
secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month. Ted L. James, Box 243, Newton, N. Car. 


Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, ... 
third Thursday of each month in the Orange Bowl 
Restaurant, Rockingham, N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. James R. 
Burgess, Rockingham, N. Car., secretary. 

Western North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Thursday of every other month at 7:00 p.m., 
in the George Vanderbile Hotel, Ashville, N. Car. Vilu 
Lind, 346 State St., Marion, N. Car., secretary. 


OHIO—Cincinnati Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of every month at Shuller’s Wigwam, 
6210 Hamilton Ave., at North Bend Road. G. C. Lewis, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Columbus Academy of Veterinary Medicine, every month, 
September through May. E. M. Simonson, Columbus, 
Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


County Medical Association, the 
first 


October, December, 
March, Aptil, 


‘and May, at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. F. A. Coy, Cleveland, 
Ohio, secretary. 


Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the third Tues- 
day of every month. O. W. Fallang, Dayton, secretary. 


Killbuck Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firsts Wednesday of alternate months beginning with 
February. D. J. Kern, Killbuck, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month, at 9:00 p. m., Youngstown 
Maennerchor Club, Youngstown, Ohio. Sam _ Segall, 
2935 Glenwood Ave., Youngstown, secretary. 


Miami Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of December, March, June, and September. 
J. M. Westfall, Greenville, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
North Central Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month except during the sum- 
mer. R. W. McClung, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of March and July. C. S. Alvanos, 
Toledo, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 

Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of every month, at McBrides Emerald Lounge, 
Canton, Ohio. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St., 
Canton, Ohio, secretary. 

Summit County Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Tuesday of every month (except June, July, = August), 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. L. Scott, 
Akron, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 

Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of January, May, and September. Mrs. R. 
Slusher, Mason, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As 
sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p.m., Patrick’s Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City. Forest H. Stockton, 2716 S.W. 29th St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 


Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 


S. Madison St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 

OREGON—Portland Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month, at 7:30 p.m., Ireland's 
Restaurant, Lloyds’, 718 N.E. 12th Ave., Portland. Donald 
L. Moyer, 8415 S.E. McLoughlin Bivd., Portland 2, 
Ore., secretary. 


Willamette Veterinarian Medical Association, the third 


BIG RED DOG FOODS 


eo 


Keep ‘Em In Good Shape 


The Big Red formulas are a. up to 


date by one of the country’s leading spe- 
cialists in dog nutrition. 

Continual testing guarantees strict ad- 
herence to these formulas. 

The Meal and the Pellets are ‘“com- 
plete” foods. They contain the right pro- 
teins, fats, vitamins, and minerals in ya 
right amounts. No supplemental feeding 
is mecessary. 

All ingredients must meet the rigid 


aya of high quality fot which 
L.F. is famous. 


BIG RED DOG FOODS 


CUIT 


— RATION 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Red 


—— 


In the 4 
MEAL — PELLETS — KIBBLED BIS- 


In the cans: 
BEEF — HORSEMEAT — CHICKEN 


More than 600 distributors in New 


If you do not know where your Bi 
Big Red 
Box 343 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 


| 
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forest Hotel, Union, S$. Car. 
Car., secretary. 

TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 
ington Bivd., Corpus Christi, Texas, secretary. 


VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hotel 
in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary Ct., 
Richmond 20, Va., secretary. 

Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference, the second 
Tuesday of each month. Francis E. Mullen, 1130 S. 
Main St., Harrisonburg, Va., secretary-treasurer. 
Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the Second Wednes- 
day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
lewer. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 
Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 

secretary. 

WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle, Wash. William S. 

Green, 9637 S. E. 36th, Mercer Island, » 


Thursday 
Bailey, P. O. Box 906, Olympia, Wash., secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
Association, the second Thursday of each © 


inary Medical 


month in the Hotel Prichard, 
W. Huntington, 


:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth Sc., 

W. Va., secretary. 
WISCONSIN—Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Tuesday of each quarter (March, 
June, Sept., Dec.). R. J. O’Hern, P.O. Box 617, Cum- 
berland, Wis., secretary. 

Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Parley 
Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way House, Blue 
Mound Rd. Dr, R. H. Steinkraus, 7701 N. 59h St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 
Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday in April. William Madson, 218 
E. Washington St., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 

Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, first 
Wednesday of each month. W. E. Lyle, P. O. } 
Deerfield, Wis., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Thursday of each month. R. Canin, 41d 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. E. S. Scobell, Rt. 
2, Wausau, Wis., secretary. 


A rattlesnake’s head moves 20 feet per 
second during a strike—Sci. News Letter 
(Dec. 7, 1957): 366. 


FLEA POWDER 


MAL 


Kills even those fleas immune to D.D.T., Lindane, 
Chlordane, etc. Prevents drying. has low toxicity. 


NOT A ORY DUST - Each micronized particle of 
cosmetic grade tale is impregnated with 
chemicals. Contains Deodorized Malathion- 
Methoxychlor, Dichlorophene (fungicide), Hexa- 
chlorophene (germicid@ and deodorant). 


CAT POWDER approved for cats; safe for kittens 
and small puppies. 


YOUR OWN PRIVATE LABEL AT NO 
EXTRA CHARGE is available on all Florida 
Veterinary Laboratories Co. products. 


TROPICAL TICK DIP CONCENTRATE TROPICAL FOAM CLEANER 


Kite resistent or immune species A detergent contommng 
Low tomcity Menechiorephene ond Lonoln Evers 

TROPICAL TICK AND FLEA SPRAY TROPICAL KENNEL OUST 

A safer, more effective son-stowing Kile Flees ond Ticks on lowns 

revdvel spray tor home ond hennel. ond 


ASK YOUR VETERINARIAN JOBBER 


FLORIDA VETERINARY LABORATORIES co. 
Division of Pet Chemicals, Inc. 


1038 N. W. 21st Terrace, Miami, 


Tuesday of each month, except July and August, at the fe 
Marion Hotel, Salem. Marvin M. Corff, McMinnville, TH 35 
Ore., secretary iMPREGNATEO w 
PENNSYLVANIA—Lehigh Valley Veterinary Medical Asso- NOLIN 
ciation, the first Tuesday of each month. Stewart Rock- LA Ce 
well, 10th and Chestnut Scs., Emmaus, Pa., secretary. a 
Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of each month at the University of Pennsyl- a: 
vania, School of Veterinary Medicine, Raymond C. i 
Snyder, N.E. Corner 47th St. and Hazel Ave., Philadel- ; cate 
phia 43, Pa., secretary. fob 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- — 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- FLEA POWDER be 
TROPICAL 
FLEA POWDER 
FOR CATS 
South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second . K ALL FLEAS dh 
TROPICAL TICK SALVE 
Kits Ticks ond Mites in ears ond 
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new specific treatment for calf scours 


Developed specifically for the control 
of calf scours, new ENTEFUR provides 
rapid, effective and safe treatment. 
ENTEFUuR drastically cuts mortality.’ 
In one study, 60 of 63 ENTEFuR-treated 
calves survived, whereas in the con- 
trol group only 3 of 24 calves lived.” 
“ENTEFUR treatment appeared the 
only factor modifying significantly the 
course and outcome of the disease.”? 
ENTEFUR contains the new nitrofuran, 
Furamazone* (brand of nifuraldezone) 
for rapid wide-spectrum bactericidal 
action against gram-positive and gram- 


negative enteric bacteria. ENTEFUR 
also contains bismuth subsalicylate 
for its mildly astringent, antidiarrheal 
action. 


ENTEFUR BOLUS VETERINARY, small, COn- 
tains: Furamazone 1 Gm., bismuth sub- 
salicylate 0.26 Gm. Dosage: 1 bolus 
twice a day for 2 days. Supplied: Box 
of 24 (6 envelopes of 4 boluses each) . 


REFERENCES: |. Bull, W. S.: N. Amer. Vet., in press. 2. Henry, 
&. T., ond Blockburn, E. Vet. Med., in press. 


ENTEFUR 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 


| 
| 
| 
i 
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new “far superior” 


treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
Furacin* (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FUREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
Furea has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of. FuRACIN and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


DOSE: T'wo boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 


*Jones, S. V.; Belloff, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med. 
$1413 (Sept.) 1956. 


For vaginal infections, including these caused by 
Vibrie fetus, that may prevent conception, or 
cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, large. Box of 12. 


FUREA 


VETERINARY 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 


> 
— 
= 
i 
al 
i? 
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y, 
Made of fon-rusting, light, cast al 
a lifetime with minimum care. Si 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 


2126 Forest Road Lansing 10, Mich. 


Parlam Builds New Plant 

Parlam Corporation, manufacturer of Mikedi- 
mide and a line of other ethical veterinary drugs, 
is moving to larger quarters in New: Jersey. The 
modern new plant is located at the corner of Dean 
St. and Forest Ave. in Englewood. 


Parlam's new plant in Englewood, N.J. 


In designing the structure, the architect con- 
sidered maximum efficient operation of office and 
laboratories, flow of materials, comfort of working 
conditions, lighting, and ease of maintenance. 

Clara Garay, Myron Pantzer, and Milton Feier, 
directors of the firm at the cornerstone-laying, 
stated that the building will be occupied in Feb- 
ruary, 1958, and will provide three times the floor 
space of their previous plant in New York City. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—6€4.00 for the 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 
for use of box number. 


com- 
plete box number address or personal address line. 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


General practitioner with Connecticut license 
wanted to take full charge of modern animal hos- 
pital and large animal practice. Living quarters for 
single man. Opportunity for lease or sale to qualified 


individual. Address “Box A 4,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
-AVMA. 


Research worker in veterinary medical viruses. Ex- 

ience in tissue culture preferred. Write Glen L. 

unlap, Haver-Lockhart ratories, Box 676, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Experienced, New York licensed relief veterinarian 
for April 5-12. Small animals, Westchester County. 
Excellent living-quarters. State salary. Address “Box 
B 42,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Assistant veterinarian for gy small ani- 
mal practice; excellent working conditions and 
family living-quarters. State and 
expected; recent photograph. Dr. 
O'Neal, Haverford & Malvern Aves., Phil phia, 


Pa. 


Assistant, leading to partnership, for Long Island, 
N.Y., small animal hospital. License not 
but must be eligible for state boards. Excellent op- 
portunity; state qualifications and salary cauneeh. 
Address “Box B 26,” c/o JOURNAL of t the AVMA. 


Wanted—Positions 


Relief veterinarian, experienced and competent, will 
operate your practice while you are on vacation. 
Available for New “York City and suburbs. Licensed 
in New York and Connecticut. Address “Box A 36," 
c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Graduating June, 1958, Colorado; desire position 
with established practitioner, leading to eventual 
partnership after trial term. Consider any location. 
Married, veteran, age 31, not afraid of hard work or 
long hours; completely reliable, with best of refer- 
ences. Interview or picture on request. Will answer 
all: letters. Address “Box B 39,” c/o JouRNAL of 
the,AVMA. ws 


Wa COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
R-oR Jf words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
EA use of box number. 
Ad >) 
DLINES 
; Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
fe Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut with knife or 15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ng slip when clamped inte ceding date of issue. , 
oS icity of design and com =| Names of classified advertisers using key leters can not 
is mechanical failure. Forms immediately availa- be supplied. Address your reply to the box oumber, c/o 
; ble to provide distinctive marking of these JOURNAL of the AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
breeds: cago 5, Ill., and it will be cransmimed to the adver- 
Boxer — postpaid $15.00 tiser. 
Boston Terrier — postpaid $15.00 > 
Great Dane — postpaid $15.00 — 
Doberman — pene $15.00 
“hh Set of above four — postpaid $50.00 = — ee 
= These patented “championship forms are pat- [~~ v 
an terned after markings of winners of top honors f 
a in chow competition. Forms for other breeds 
made on special order. Sold to veterinarians 
vo only. Send check or money order. 
| 
| 
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Pharmaceutical chemist available—fully experi- 
enced plant management, production supervision, 
and development. Human or veterinary. Middlewest 
or West. Address “Box B 31,” c/o JouRNAL of the 
AVMA 


D.V.M., Texas "57, experienced, completes military 
obligation’ in March, desires association leading to 
purchase of mixed practice. Licensed in Texas and 
reciprocal states. Address “Box B 38,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, approved school, 12 years’ experi- 
ence, large animals and mixed practice, desires posi- 
tion in mixed yg No special location preferred 
Address “Box B c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Veterinarian, 37, Same desires permanent posi- 
tion in industry, pertaining to research or related 
professional services, including foreign endeavor. 12 
years’ experience in own practice; familiar with 
diagnostic procedures. Address “Box B 37,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Second year veterinary student, with two summers’ 
experience in small animal hospital, would like 
summer job with large animal practitioner, anywhere 
in U.S. or Canada. Willing and able to learn and 
work. Available second w in May. Address “Box 
B 43,"’ c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Young, personable veterinarian, with two years’ 
small animal experience, desires to lease a pee 
animal hospital. Willing to work as partner for one 
year prior to leasing. Address “Box B 33,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Desire to purchase or lease mixed practice in 
Middlewest. ies * ‘Box B 41,” c/o JourNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Desire to purchase small animal hospital south of 
Cambria and north of Long Beach, Calif. Experi- 
enced, progressive, and eager to discuss business by 
return mail. Address “Box B 44,” 
the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For immediate sale—modern small animal hospital 
and residence on Long Island. Some capital and 

rapid action required. Address. c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Wisconsin dairy practice for sale at price of real 
estate and inventory; 11/.-year gross will equal selling 
price. Reason for selling: interested in small animal 
partnership. Address “Box B 13,”" c/o JouRNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Established 20 years, new modern small animal 
hospital, large active practice, instruments, drugs, 
$-room apartment. In a fast-growing community, 25,- 
000 population, 60 miles from New York City. 
Reason: health. All for the price of the real estate; 
details on inquiry. Home separate deal. Address 
“Box B 27,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


c/o JOURNAL of 


Central Illinois mixed practice, mainly large ani- 
mal, for sale; excellent paying clientele. New home; 
1,550 square footage, full t, acre lot. Write 

details. Address “Box B 40,” c/o JouRNAL of 
the AVMA. 


(Classified ads continued on adv. p. 48) 


Castle’s 777 
SpeedClave... 


reaches spore-killing 
temperatures in 4-8 minutes! 


Here you have the simplest and quickest 
way to sterilize—with Castle’s 777. 

The 777 SpeedClave gives you added pro- 
tection from Canine Infectious Hepatitis and 
other communicable small animal diseases. 
Completely automatic. You just load it...“‘set 
it and forget it.”’ It reaches spore-killing tem- 
peratures fast. Sterilizes in minutes, then shuts 
itself off automatically. 

It’s the perfect answer for your small-load 
processing. And it’s economical . . . saves 
instrument wear . . . saves time . . . and the 
initial cost is surprisingly low. 

See your Castle dealer or mail coupon for 
complete details. 


LIGHTS 
STERILIZERS 


Castle 


Wilmot Castle Company + 17660 East Henrietta Rd., Rochester, N.Y. 


||| 
y 
= 
Please send descriptive bulletin on the 777 SpeedClove. ; ae. 
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General practice for sale in Iowa; $16,000 annual 
gross. Swine, beef, dairy cattle. Clients good pay, 
60% farm owners. Modern home and office. Terms. 
Address “Box B 25,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Mixed practice for sale in southern Michigan. In- 
cludes hospital, drugs, equipment. Full price $13,000 
cash. Gross 1957 $20,000. Address “Box B 28,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


New, modern pet hospital for lease, San. ‘Francisco 
Bay area, to sincere, thoroughly responsible and re- 
liable veterinarian. Address “Box B 29,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Attractive, modern, well-established small animal 
hospital, excellent practice, for sale due to death of 
owner; includes real estate. Located suburban south- 
eastern city over half million population. Will re- 
quire substantial cash. Address “Box B 35,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale, in tidewater Virginia, a general practice 
grossing an average of $17,000 for the last seven 
years. Large animal practice (60%) steady; small 
animal practice increasing as summer resort and re- 
tirement population increases. Ranch-type house and 
hospital included. Entering partnership. Terms can be 
arranged. $35,000. Address “Box B 30," c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Long-established, active small animal hospital, 
completely modern, for sale or lease. Only animal 
hospital in middlewest city of 55,000 population. 
Address “Box B 32,”" c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Texas mixed practice for sale in rich dairy center. 
Home, modern clinic, %2-acre land; gross $30,000 
per year. Price: $29,000; $7,000 cash. Serious in- 
quiries only. Address “Box B 34,” c/o JoURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 


Pregnancy diagnosis in mares—4Sth to 150th day. 
Request mailing tubes; $7.00, 2 or more, $6.00 each. 
Pregnancy Diagnostic Laboratories, Dysart, Iowa. 


Upjohn Announces Veterinary Division 

The formation of a Veterinary Division within 
The Upjohn Company has been announced by 
Donald S. Gilmore, chairman of the board and 
managing director of the pharmaceutical firm. 

The new division, headed by Gordon G. Stock- 
ing, D.V.M., was formed by the consolidation of 
four departments: veterinary medical, headed by 
J. L. Davidson, D.V.M.; veterinary sales, managed 
by S. P. Hurley; veterinary research, headed by H. 
S. Bryan, D.V.M.; and veterinary advertising, 
headed by W. J. Upjohn. 

The consolidation, according to Mr. Gilmore, 
will integrate veterinary activities, and accelerate 
the development of new products to fit the needs 
of veterinarians. 

Upjohn’s veterinary products, manufactured in 
the Company's 33-acre plant, are available to the 
profession through the 18 Upjohn branches in the 
country. 


Ook Ridge, 
J. 
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SWIVINE is completely nontrans- 
missible and cannot cause a dis- 
ease outbreak or regain virulence 
by back passage. 


. SWIVINE has a distinct margin 
Save . of safety over vaccines derived 


Help your clients 


from blood or laboratory tissues 
mS of swine, because the Swivine 
7 a fe i virus is modified by hundreds of 
passages through rabbits, which 
vi are not a natural host to any 
on swine disease. Therefore, Swivine 
*. cannot infect vaccinated pigs 
; with any other swine disease. 
h SWIVINE with serum provides 
protection that isimmediate, con- 
tinuous, lasting—and economical. 


cholera 


50 dose packages. 


vaccinations 
PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 


division of 

ALLIED 
LABORATORIES, INC. 

INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


IN LARGE OR SMALL HERDS. 


SWIVINE 


ummunizes _rapidly, solidly 


*Trade Mark 


« 
Available in 2,5, 25 and oe 
M tis 
Ces 
i. 


relieves environmental stress, 


unwinds excitable 
or agitated animals 
quickly and 
effectively 


the first tranquilizing agent developed specifically to 


Introduction of Diquel provides the vet- 
erinary profession with the first tranquiliz- 
ing agent developed solely as a central ner- 
vous system depressant for both large and 
small animals. 


new versatility! 


A phenothiazine derivative, Diquel pre- 
sents unprecedented versatility in clinical 
use. Depending upon dosage and route of 
administration, a single dose produces ef- 
fects ranging from mild tranquilization to 
profound sedation, with visible effective ac- 
tivity of from 1 to 3 days duration. 


wide range of safety! 


Oral, intramuscular and intravenous doses 
up to twice those recommended produce no 
evidence of inhibited response to stimula- 
tion or impairment of normal body functions. 


expanded pharmacological activity! 


In contrast to milder-acting tranquilizers 
and others of phenothiazine derivation, the 
pharmacological activity of Diquel is mark- 
edly broad. Antispasmodic, anti-inflamma- 
tory and antihistaminic properties are 2 to 


broaden the scope of animal stress therapy... 


40 times greater than in other agents cur- 
rently available. 


direct application in cases of stress! 


To the large animal practitioner, Diquel 
offers an expanded approach to the control 
of stress resulting from movement and han- 
dling of cattle or due to strange environ- 
ment. As a means of restraint, it provides 
chemical restraint for rectal examinations, 
obstetrical procedures and minor surgery. 


adds basic therapy to symptomatic relief! 


In small animal practice, Diquel fills the 
need for a drug that offers sedation and 
direct antispasmodic, anti-inflammatory and 
antihistaminic activity. Diquel reduces 
awareness of irritation at the same time it 
treats the cause. 


Diquel is supplied in 100 cc. vials of 50 
mg./cc.; in 50 cc. vials of 25 mg./cc., and 
in jars of 50-50 mg. scored tablets. 


Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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stress 
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